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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Tue Reform Bill has advanced another step. At seven o'clock 
this morning, the second reading in the House of Lords was carried 
by a majority of nine! Of the majority of 184, 128 were present 
and 56 voted by proxy; of the minority of 175, 126 were present 
and 49 were proxies. In the Committee, Ministers will, at the 
utmost, have in their fayour 128 votes, many of them doubtful; 
126 certain votes against them. Such is the termination of a de~» 
bate which commenced on Monday night, and which, with the 
exception of Thursday—when the business of twenty-four millions 
of people was postponed, as courtesy demanded, to the convenience’ 
of the Duke of WeLtineron—has been continued throughout 
the week. 

The debate was opened by Earl Grey, in a speech which ac- 
corded well with his late conduct. It was courteous and concilia- 
tory, although not without firmness. The argumentefor the ten- 
pound franchise was well put; the whole harangue dignified, with 
perhaps the exception of its close. Wien. the noble Ear] wished 
that the consequences of rejecting the Bill might fall on his head 
alone, he imagined a vain thing. Could these consequences, by 
any possibility, be limited to the annihilation of Earl Grey and all 
his race, the strongest argument for granting the demands of the 
people—the common danger of rejecting them—must be aban- 
doned. 

A critical eye will hardly detéct in the speech of Lord Har- 
ROWBY one new argument, or‘even an old argument ina new form; 
but, as a whole, and looking to the quarter whence it proceeded, 
it was not unworthy of Lord Harrowsy’'s reputation. The grand 
defect in that speech, and in those of Lords Happineron and 
Waarncuirre, which in their main features may be looked on 
as copies of it, was the want of principle that run through- 
out all three. However speciously these Peers may argue, 
there is not a man in England, on the one side or the other, 
who does not see that their opposition in October and their 
concurrence in April originated in the same motives. If any 
one was so simple as to be for a moment persuaded that Lord 
Harrowsy purposed any thing else than to injure the Bill 
as much as he could ‘without injuring himself, his joining with 
the Duke of WrLuiNneron in deprecating its committal previous 
to Easter, and his declaration that the English Bill could only be 
considered in conjunction with the Irish and Scotch Bills—a stale 
and worn-out pretence for delay—might well undeceive him. 

From such hollow advocates, it is a relief to turn to the brief 
speech of Dr. BLomriztp. The short and temperate address of 
that learned prelate was singularly effective with his brethren ; 
and its effect was nota little heightened by the violence and cant 
of the pamphleteering priest that followed. 

The speech of Lord Durwam, made last night, under circum- 
stances by no means favourable to oratorical display, stands out 
from the rest chiefly by its plainness and vigour—qualities by 
which his early speeches in the House of Commons were emi- 
nently distinguished. The castigation that he bestowed on 
Dr. Puituporrs was as exemplary as it was deserved. Lord 
Broucuam spoke as he always does: he has entered but little 
during the present session into the discussions of their Lordships 
~—he came forth last night like a giant refreshed from sleep. Lord 
Grey's reply, limited as to its scope by the observations of preceding 
speakers, and necessarily imperfectly reported from the lateness of 
the hour at which it’ was delivered, was exceedingly good. His 

’ [Latest Epition.] 


notice of the Bishop of Exrrer’s ravings, although hardly worth 
his notice, were pointed and effective. The closing allusion to 
the means of preventing a collision between the two Houses of 
Parliament is of the highest interest. 

Of the Opposition speeches, Lord ELLENBOROUVGH's was trifling 
and inconclusive. One half of it was occupied in defending positions 


which every man of sense had long ago abandoned ; the other, in 
| quibbling criticisms on the details of the Bill, which were wholly 


out of place, and which had been answered a hundred times. 

The Duke of Bucx1nGHaAm’s oration might have served for the 
coup @dessat of an Irish barrister. It is impossible sufficiently to 
admire a statesman (and, we believe, a candidate for high office), 
who, in discussing the greatest question that ever was mooted in 
England, can find no more suitable form of argument than school- 
boy parodies and elaborated jokes. The speech was in character 
with the “ little bill,” of whieh the Duke was delivered on 
Monday. 

Of all the Anti-Reform speeches, however, that of the Duke of 
WELLINGTON was the poorest. Saving the bold-faced assertion 
of the King’s indifference to Reform—a trick, by which his Grace 
doubtless thought to play the old soldier among simple lordlings, 
and win a stray vote from the Minister—there was nothing in it 
swhich the most atrabilious of Reformers would have risen from 
*his.seat to reply to. TEMat sk was rightly left to Lord WHarn- 
CLIFFE. ; 

_ On the whole, that we hay¢g reported the debate at great length, 
poccasion, not its merits, must be our excuse. ‘“ Blessed,” says 
Dedhi Swirt, “ are those that-expect nothing, for they shall not be 
disappointed.” .We did not expect much from another discussion 
of/the Reform Bill, and we haye not been disappointed. 
-Thé Committee is postpdted until after Easter. It must have 
beensdiffieult to do any thiaig im Committee before that period, 
and it was quite utmecessaty t6 say-amy more on the subject. 








The principal feature in the Foreign News of the week, is the 
spread and fatality of the Cholerain Paris and its neighbourhood. 
The number attacked, up to Tuesday at noon, was 5,908; the 
number of deaths was 2,235, This report includes only that part 
of Paris which lies within the walls; and therefore, about a fifth 
or more of the cases and deaths are to be supplied. When to these 
are added the cases and deaths that have occurred, not only in 
the villages in the neighbourhood, but up and down the Seine for 
nearly one hundred miles—for the disease has alteady diffused 
itself to not less a distance from the capital—we shall not exceed 
the truth when we say, that, in one fortnight, Cholera has attacked 
and carried off a greater number in one district among the French, 
than it has done in the whole of Great Britain since its first re- 
ported commencement on the 26th October last. Nor has it been, 
as heretofore, a respecter of rank and opulence. M. Casimir 
Perrier, the Premier, was attacked on Saturday afternoon with all 
the most alarming symptoms; and he is hardly now out of danger, 
though the medical attendants express their confident hopes that 
his convalescence is approaching. The Neapolitan Ambassador 
has suffered from the malady ; and one of his suite has fallen a 
victim to it. The lady of Sctp1ion Perrier, brother of the Premier 
—M. Boisset pE Monvitue, a Peer of France—M. pe Cuav- 
VELIN, the well-known Deputy, who had been Ambassador at 
London in the year 1792—M. Bresson, formerly a Prefect—and a 
great many public functionaries, have died; the President of the 
Cour Royale, and a number of the bar, are ill. 

The alarm has been great. Not fewer than fifty thousand per- 
sons are said to have quitted Paris, for the provinces and for 
England. The number of Deputies that have abandoned their 
posts is so great, that fears were at one time entertained lest the 
public and necessary business might be impeded for want of a legal 
majority in the Chamber; and so pressing was the occasion deemed, 
that the Chamber sat the whole of Sunday for the purpose of for- 
warding bills. The sudden and terrible attack of this disease has 
been received with prudence and firmness by the medical autho- 
rities and by Government, and every remedy has been tried and 
appliance made to diminish its virulence. Hospitals are every- 
where opened ; and by public contributions as well as private sub- 
scriptions they are amply supplied with whatever is requisite. The 
reports of poisoning, which prevailed so generally, and were vouched 
for so: confidently last week, have died away; though not yu 
several disturbances and the shedding of blood. A ray se J 

gebe anti 





and two men who were afterwards proved incontestibly ino: =) 
cent, have fallen victims to the passions of the. mob ; aesser ral ae 
others have been with difficulty rescued from their violence, There ig 
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is no longer, however, any disinclination to také advantage of the 

«means of cure; and this is perhaps:the’ reason why the deaths 
thave been considerably fewer, proportion to the cases*than im 
London, where medical men are rarely, and the hospitals. still 
amore rarely had recourse to, until the disease is beyond the power 
of the doctor. 

The law for the exclusion for ever from the soil of France, of 
Cuartes the Tenth, his descendants, and the wives of his de- 
scendants, has been proclaimed. From the neglect of Bourmont, 
for obvious reasons, to take the oath of allegiance, he has been an- 
mounced, by the Minister of War, to be no longer a Marshal of 
France. The defalcations of M. Kesnger have been reported on. 
‘Their total is 6,250,000 franes (250,000/.); to meet which there 
are assets to the amount of 1,750,000 franes (70,000/.) His private 
debts, no portion of which are provided for, amount to three mil- 
dion of francs. The blind confidence reposed by Government in 
this man was severely censured by the reporter. The blame is 
chiefly attributed to the administration of M.prz VirteLe. The 
«ase altogether furnishes a pleasant illustration of the old adage, 
Quis custodiet custodes ?—Not the French system of bookkeeping 
evidently. 

The number of emigrants whom the troubles of surrounding 
countries have driven to seek refuge in France, has compelled the 
Government to have recourse, with regard to a part of them at 
least, to a regulation akin to an alien act. Certain towns have 
been agreed to be fixed on as their future place of residence. The 
Wpposition—which, different as it is in profession, has much of the 
spirit of our own, for its only object is to impede the business of 
which circumstances refuse it the management—made a formi- 
dable stand against this arbitrary measure, as it was denominated ; 
but they were beaten by a large majority. The difficulties which 
the French Government seek to remove, furnish a case that is 
mot discussed in VarrEL, but which will, we hope, form part of an 
amended edition—“ If, by his tyranny and oppression, any prince 
compel so large a number of his subjects to emigrate, as by their 
emigration seriously to inconvenience those states that border on 
his dominions, are not those states placed in a position which 
justifies them in interfering to procure from that prince such a 
change in his system of government as shall enable and induce 
his subjects to remain at home?” 

The difficulties which appeared to surround the expedition to 
Ancona, are in part smoothed down. There were reports during 
the week, that the Papal troops, aided by Austria, were marching 
on the town, in order to compel its evacuation. It is now stated, 
that the Holy Father’s councils are more prudent as well as 
pacific. The French troops are to occupy the fortress as friends 
and allies, and of course under the Papal flag ; the number of the 
garrison is not to be augmented ; the Austrians are to retire from 
the Legations; and means are to be taken to produce a general 
settlement of the disturbances there. The determination of the 
French Government has not been made known; we should. not 
be surprised if the taking down of the French flag form the only 
difficulty. In this world of unreality, it is the sign rather than 
the substance, the name rather than the thing, that mostly oceu- 
pies men’s deliberations. 





The affairs of Holland and Belgium are still iv statu quo. No 
advance has been made by the King of Holland towards accepting 
the treaty, and the ratification by Russia, Prussia, and Austria, is 
still delayed. Itis pretty evident that all four are caleulating on 
the chapter of accidents.. The confirmation of the treaty is the 
utmost they can be called on for: they lose nothing by delay. In 
the mean time, the peace and patience of Belgium are sorely tried, 
and the feelings and character of England and France are trifled 
with and insulted. Ifwe possessed at this moment but ten of the 
many hundred millions that were so idly squandered by the Heaven- 
born Minister in restoring one tyrant and subsidizing the rest, we 
should not be compelled to sneak and truckle to personages who 
but for our liberal assistance would now be shooting sparrows with 
their brother of Holyrood. But we must bear and forbear—it is 
allithat is left for us. Another protocol has been drawn up—the 
fifty-sixth !_ It informs us of the piece of news that we have de- 
tailed, and the importance of which is unquestionable—that Russia 
and Prussia and Austria have not yet ratified the treaty, because 
the King of Holland has not yet accepted it; but that they will 
ratify it some time or other. 


From a protocol, signed so far back as the 7th January, and 
which has been transmitted to this country from Greece, it appears 
that the three powers of France, England, and Russia, recognize 
the National Assembly of Argos. After requiring from the As- 
sembly a mild and impartial administration of the laws, they state 
that, as one great point aimed at in the treaty of the 6th July 
1827 was the suppression of piracy in the Levant, the naval com- 
manders of the three Powers will not authorize the sailing of any 
ship whatever, without permits and regular documents from the 
competent authorities. The three Powers agree to consider the 
demand made on them to guarantee a loan for the support of the 
Provisional Government. The protocol makes no mention of the 
futtire Sovereign ; he had not been fixed on at the date of it. 


Letters from Belleisle mention the approaching departure of the 


third division of the expedition. It consists of three vessels and a | 





are 100 crosses.of the Legion of Honour, The remainder cf the 
expedition is still at Terceira. 

Lettets from the Windward Islands,.réceived on Thursday, de- 
scribe the population, slaves and freemen, in a very dissatisfied 
state. The slaves refuse to work, unless the Orders in Council are 
adopted ; and the masters refuse to supply the Government autho- 
rities and military with provisions, unless the Orders in Council 
are given up. ‘This spirit of opposition to the Mother Country, 
which, but for the patience and indulgence of the latter, must be 
speedily destructive to these her wayward children—for if the 
troops were to abandon them, what would become of them ?—has 
been most strongly shown at Antigua and St. Kitts; but it seems 
to pervade more or less all the islands. 








Despatches have been received from Lord Betmore in the 
course of the week ; but not toa later date, nor containing any 
further particulars of interest, than the newspapers and letters no- 
ticed in our last second edition. From these it appeared, that two 
of the rebel chief's had surrendered ; and that their followers, if not 
reconciled, were everywhere subdued. The wrath of the planters 
against the Baptist Missionaries has been extreme. Nearly all 
the chapels belonging to these pious and painstaking men have 
been pulled down; not covertly or riotously, but openly in the 
day-time, and by the militia forces under arms for the protection 
of the colony. Two clergymen, named BurcHELL and Garpner, 
are stated to be in custody—another account says three. This ac- 
count mentions also a White not a clergyman. The number of 
sugar estates destroyed is 53, of pens 100. The Negroes that were 
outare estimated at 50,000. Of the insurgents, 35 have been judi- 
cially executed, one of them a female. The number killed in the 
various rencontres cannot of course be known. Twelve Whites are 
said to have been killed. 








Bebates and Proceedings tn Parliament. 

1. Tue Rerorm Bri. Previous to the motion for the second 
reading of the Bill, on Monday, several petitions were presented, some 
for, and some against it. 

The Duke of Bucxincua, in presenting a petition against it, took 
occasion to give notice, that in the event of the second reading being 
rejected, he would, after Easter, introduce a measure of reform. He 
described the bill which he intended to introduce, as 

A bill for giving two representatives in Parliament to those large towns which, by 
their opulence and commercial importance, were entitled to be represented, although at 
present they were not represented. This would be the first object. A second object of 
the bill would be to conjoin and consolidate certain boroughs, each of which now returned 
two members to Parliament, so as to return two members for the consolidated boroughs ; 
the purpose of this being to prevent the inconvenience of an addition to the present 
numbers of the House of Commons by the introduction of members for places not before 
represented, Anda third provision of the bill would be to extend the elective franchise 
to persons not now entitled to vote, so as to preveut the abuse of the elective franchise in 
boroughs. 

The Duke moved the insertion of the notice on the journals, as evyi- 
dence of the sincerity of his intention. 

Lord Broveuam brought up several petitions, which he afterwards 
withdrew for inspection, as he could not inform Lord Expon, of his own 
knowledge, that they were respectfully worded. 

Lord Dunnam presented a petition from the members of the Politi- 
-al Union of Greenwich and Deptford, in favour of the Bill. 

Earl Grey submitted the petition could only be received as the 
prayer of the person who signed it. 

Lord Duruam said, he presented the petition from the members of 
a Political Union. He demanded no particular favours for that body, 
but he demanded for them the right of being heard at the bar of their 
Lordships’ House, in common with the rest of his Majesty’s subjects. 

Several Peers having required that the petition be read, it was read 
at length by the Clerk; and as it referred to the Parliamentary conduct 
of Earl Grey, when Charles Grey, considerable laughter was excited. 
The question being put, that the petition do lie upon the table, many Peers 
cried “ non-content,” while the greater number said “ content ;” and on 
the Lord Chancellor announcing “that the contents had it,” there was 
a call for a division, accompanied with cries of “ No, no,” which termi- 
nated, after some confusion, in the proposition to divide being with- 
drawn, and the petition being laid on the table. 

Earl Grey rose, at six o’clock, to move the second reading of the 
Reform Bill, After briefly noticing the interesting nature of the Bill 
—the importance of its object—the large majority that had sent it up— 
the unequivocal support it had received from the people—he adverted to 
the Duke of Buckingham’s notice of motion. 

He thought that it could not be necessary for him to show thatthe principle ofthis 
Bill was a principle which was entitled to the adoption of their Lordships, because, even 
by those who were the most adverse tothe details of the present measure of Reform, the ne- 
cessityof some reform was at last admitted. That very night, two petitions had been pre- 
sented to their Lordships,—one purporting to be a petition against this measure, and the 
other thanking their Lordships for having rejected the last bill, but both stating the 
opinion of the petitioners to be that some reform was necessary ; and, in compliance 
with that opinion, a noble duke had that evening given notice to their Lordships of his 
intention to propose a bill to their consideration, which was founded on the three great 
principles of the present bill, which had been so often stigmatized as the principles, not 
of reform, but of revolution—he meant the three great principles of disfranchisement, 
enfranchisement, and extension of the elective franchise to those who hitherto had not 
enjoyed it. (Cries of “ No, no!” from the Opposition.) 

The Duke of BucxtXcuaM rose to order, and, as he said, to saye the 
time of the House— 

He had particularly guarded himself against entering upon the question of disfran- 
chisement. His object was to give the elective franchise to those who had it not—not 
to take that franchise from those who had it. 

Earl Grey remarked on this explanation— 

The noble duke meant to give the right of returning members to Parliament to large 
and populous and wealthy towns. That was the principle of enfranchisement. He 
meant to make room for that addition to the House of Cotemons without altering the 
number of: its members, by uniting boronghs which now separately and individually 
possessed the right of; returning representatives, into electoral districts, returning a less 


corps of 800 French volunteers, mostly old soldiers, Among them | number of représentatives, Now if he took from a number of boroughs, of which each 
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possessed the right of returning two representatives, any portion of that ri: ht, which he 





would do by compelling a number of them to return two representatives « nly, that was 
acting on the principle of disfranchisement. As to his third poe the extension of 
the franchise, he believed the noble duke did not dispute it; for he had stated in-ex- 
press terms that Le intended to extend the right of voting. The noble d: ke, therefore, 
meant to present their Lordships with a bill founded on the three grea! principles of 
disfranchi i1ent, enfranchisement, and extension of the suffrage, —principl which 
their Lordships had often been told were the principles not of reform, but of revolution. 

This notice, Earl Grey said, sufficiently relieved him from the ne- 
cessity of defending the principle of the Bill, because it was a principle 
universally conceded: he did not think he was called on to except 
even the Duke of Wellington, for the last. declaration of the Duke | 
upon the subject seemed to imply that even he thought some degree of 
reform | He adverted to the Duke’s declaration—that the 
object of the Bill was “ not reform, but revolution”— 

By what precess of reasoning the noble duke arrived at that conclusion, or what logical 
distinctions he drew ween reform and revolution, Earl ¢ i but thi 
he did know, that there 1 ption of they i 
the Bill in which they wer 
ur nent supposed a grex 
reat change in the mode in which t 
but all change was not revolt 
present Bill. It was tol 
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) y und substantially a reform. He must 
w he distinguished reform from revolution? Earl Grey knew of 
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ent,—except by one of these 
l and inconsiderable boroughs, 
i yn, and that was disfranchisemen 
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ing,—which 
, and which he again said was not revolutionary. 
, Reform must be effected; and therefore all the plans 
d by the great men who had preceded him, and also that plan 
| perhaps too presumptuously proposed to the Com- 


ded upon one or all of these three principles united. 
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He noticed the acquiescence, or the affection rather, of the people 
towards thi ; 
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too monstrous to be entertained seriously, even for a moment, 

He proceeded to notice, in detail, the alterations in the Bill,—the 
number of boroughs in Schedule A, and the principle on which they 
were placed there; the reduction of Schedule B from 41 boroughs to 
30, and the cause of the restoration of the 11 boroughs, some of which 
were county towns, whose partial disfranchisement had been very much 
objected to. He adverted to the argument derived from the znomaly 
of leaving to some towns their entire representation, while others, much 
more populous and wealthy, had no representation at all— 

He admitted the existence of all these anomalies in the Bill; but they were insepar- 
able from the i je on which the Government had acted of retaining as muchas 
isted at present. The only effectual mode of obviating an objection 


possible of w 
of this ch r was by d more than had hitherto been done. Indeed, the only 
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’ x t red perfect in theory, would be by an en- 
tire new distr n of the elective franchise; in which’ case it would be necessary to 
divide the country into electoral districts. Now, Ministers never had any such theory 
in view: on the contrary, they wished to avoid any change which went to that extent; 


and if they had left the Bill 


ubject to this charge of being full of anomalies, it was 
for the sake of pre 


he ; ng the institutions of the country, as they existed at present ; 
and if its being full « »ymalies was the defect of the Bill, it was a defect which could 
only be cured by add fresh changes to those which, according to the declarations of 
the opponents of Government, were-already too great and extensive, 

Having stated the changes in Schedules C and D, Lord Grey next 
Considered the argument of giving increased power to the demo- 
cracy, In consequence of the addition to these schedules in the present 
Bill. He denied that division of interest between the commercial and 
agricultural interests which the argument assumed. He noticed the 
counterbalance to the addition in the subtraction of 11 towns from 
Schedule B. The towns that were enfranchised, his Lordship said, 
were not all of them manufacturing or commercial. He adverted to 

"sae js : 

the mistake, that in all future elections the same process would take 
place as under the excitement of the last— 
ordships must not judge of what will generally be the case by what occurs 

estion of Parliamentary Reform agitates the country. When this question 

igs will return to their settled and habitual state; and the owners of 
; t nen of rank and station, if rank and station be united with good conduct— 
and if rank and station be not united with good conduct, they ought not to have any great 
influence—they will resume that influence which naturally belongs to them; and, pos- 
sessing that, there can be no fear of the representation becoming democratic. As far 
as these repr ntatives were connected with the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests, they would give those interests the means of raed and when your Lord- 
ships take into consi tion the great he eet and wealth of the towns to which it 
18 proposed to-give 64 representatives by Sehedules'C and D, it’ must be admitted, [ 
think, considering the circumstances of these towns, and the importance of the interests 
concerned, and the inseparable connexion between property and power, that they have 
not more than their share in the principle of representation,” 


He next proceeded to defend the 10/. franchise from two objections 
that had been brought against it,—first, that it was unknown to the 
constitution; second, that it. was framed at the expense of existing 
franchises. He noticed the last first— " 


“ Whatever may be the other effects of the Bill mediately, with the exception of dis- 
franchising some boroughs, it destroys no riglits of yoting. The right of voting in coun. 
=e the freeholders’ rights, are untonched; the rights of freemen, which by the former 
pA ghee Mo for th ‘ir natural lives, are by the present Bill extended to. their de- 
ro rea AE and hse who acduire the right of freedom from servitude have it secured 
touched ever. So far, then, from these tights being swept away, they remain un- 

ched, As to the other point, that this right is unknown to the Constitution, the 
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objection was brought forward before, a nd called forth an answer from my noble and 
learned friend on the woolsack ; and if his refutation of that objection be not considered 
sufficient—thouch to me it appeared unanswerable—I cannot hope that what I muy 
offer can add any force to that powerful refutation, My noble friend stated—and ty 
referred to the Report of Sergeant Glanville—that it was agreeable to every prine 
common law, that if a new writ were issued—an 
if he were wrong—that if a new writ were i 
directed to the inhabitant householders resi 
to return the member, 
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afterwar Atto y-General. In that it was staied—''T n 
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common right, w , to this purpose, was held ti 
only ought to have voices in the election; namely , 
resident within the borough.’ The right of voting, : 
is then an ackno ived right: and the Bill will have . 
that right of voting, a impose limitations on it. T tir s t 
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have a number of voters exceeding 5,000.” 

He asked the House, whether the renting of a 10/, 
in itself a proof that the voter was possessed of a certai: 
held a certain rank in the community; end he pointed out, in th 
clauses for registering votes, a further guarantee, that even the k 
in the class of voters would be in every respect worthy of being intrust 
with the franchise. There was an objection stated in 
tion, that the franchise was uniform— 
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After briefly noticing the relative memb« 
remain to the town and country interest, and to Eng 
three kingdoms, Earl Grey concluded— 
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y termination,—spee 
ther ingredient being ad 
and | hope that it will not be 
r unity, once let slip, it will not be casy 
to recover it. I have been accused of using on a former occasion the language of in- 
timidation. I disclaim the intention of using any such language. Nothing could be 
further from my wish than to influence your Lordships by any improper or unworthy 
fears in deciding a question which should rest alone on your most deliberate judgment. 
But surely it is not the language of intimidation, if I wished to address to your Lord 
ships that which any honest counsellor might address to the most despotic sovereign on 
the face of the earth—my humble advice on the subject; and I am sure that all I ven 
tured to state to you was, that no influence, no authority, no power, was suflicient safely 
to set at defiance that uné nous demand which was founded on public opinion, My 
Lords, I never counselled you to yield to any hasty or temporary outcry; I i 
vised you to give way to the exorbitant and unruly demands of clamour 
did then say, and what I now repeat, is, that the deliberate sentiment of a great and in 
telligent people, expressed after long time being allowed for reflection, is entitled to 
your Lordships’ attention—and the House will give me leave to say, to your Lordships” 
respect also. I can assure the House, that I fe 
measure to the country, to your Lordships, 
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the deep and vital consequence of this 
nd to myself. I feel its consequence to 
ss connected ‘with all those interests on which its power and its prosperit 
feel its consequence to your Lordships, as connected with that confidence 
ve which I would ever have the people place in your judgment, and without 
which this House can never hold that station which ought truly to attach to it. My 
Lords, [ adi that we have of late heard none of that outcry on the part of the people, 
which first marked the progress of this Bill. In its place, a fearful silence at present 
prevails,—a silence which may, perhaps, lead some foolishly to imagine that the people 
are no longer looking at this question with the same feelings of interest. But I cantion 
your Lordships to beware how you form that opinion. You may rely upon it, that 
though the people are silent, they are looking at the deliberations of this night with 
no less intenseness than that which has marked them from the very first day of the agi 
tation of this question. 1 know that it is pretended by some, that the nation has no 
confidence in this House, because there is an opinion out of doors that the interests of 
the aristocracy are separate from those of the people. On the part of this House, how- 
ever, I disclaim ali such separateness of interests; therefore [ am willing to believe that 
the silence of which I have spoken is the fruit of a latent hope still existing in their 
bosom. With respect to myself, lam very seusible that no one ever stood before Par- 
liament with the same personal responsibility as that with which I am invested. _I 
have been made the subject of attack—I have been laid open to what I believe to 
be great istice—I am sure that I have been the subject ofmuch undeserved suspicion. 
And why ?—Because I have proposed that which I thought my duty to my Sovereign 
and to my country required me to propose,—a measure, which is now in its principle 
generally admitted to be necessary, and about w hich the only difference is as to its-ex- 
tent. All that I can say wpon this subject is, that I exercised the best of my judgment. 
I believed (again to use the words of my noble and learned friend) that a large measure 
of Reform—an efficient measure of Reform—such as should meet the just expectations 
of the people, was necessary, if we wished to enable this country to resume that peace- 
fal and prosperous situation to which it is impossible for it to return, so long as this 
agitation an’ anxiety pervade the public mind. My Lords, I knew well the difficulties 
that I should have to encounter; but I was led by my sense of duty to disregard them. 
I hope that I may be allowed to say, that in all the progressive stages of this measure I 
have never devisted from that steadiness of purpose which I believed would finally lead 
; and that as, on the one hand, I have not been deterred by threatened difi- 
m proposing this Bill, so, on the other, I have not suffered myself to be foréed 
yur into the prosecution of it by means to which I could: not in my best judg- 
nt consent, untess in a case of the last necessity. Under these circumstances, and 
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House, If, however, on the other hand, I should sink under the struggle, I shall at least 
have the consolation of feeling that I did, to the best of my judgment, that which I 
thought right and fitting, regulating my actions according to the sincere dictates of my 
conscience, with the one sole object of effecting that which should be best calculated to 

romote the interests of my country. All that I pray for is, that if misfortune is to fol- 
ow this measure, it may be confined to one—that I may be the sole victim ofit. I pray 
that my Sovereign, my country, and your Lordships may remain untouched; and above 
all, that your Lordships may be enabled to form that union with the People which is so 
necessary to the welfare of the whole, as well as to that sentiment’ upon which your 
Lordships’ influence and weight in the country are based.” 

Lord ELLenporoveH said, he did not mean to deny that the Bill 
was sent up by a large majority from the Commons, and supported by 
a large majority of the country; but he would not give to numbers 
merely what nothing but the merits of the measure itself could claim. 
It was a remarkable fact, that the principal clause—the 10/. clause— 
had been altered eleven times; and yet, a year anda half ago, they were 
told this clause had received the full approbation of the People of Eng- 
land. At the very last moment, when the unchangeable Bill was com- 
ing up to the Lords, a borough was added to it. In Schedule B, since 
it first appeared, no fewer than forty-seven changes had taken place. 
What would be the consequence if they departed now from the yote 
they gave in October ?— 

Earl Grey had told them that the majority of the House of Commons was backed by 
the majority of the People ; and he had already admitted that such was the case, But 
it might, perhaps, be worth while to pause for a moment, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing of whom that majority consisted, The first part of that majority consisted of the 
whole body of the Whig aristocracy, together with their dependents and adherents ; 
and yet these very persons, as they had heard from Earl Grey himself, were not able, 
five years ago, to agree among themselves on any general princ iple of reform; added to 
which, Lord Ellenborough would take the liberty of reminding their Lordships, that 
about the same time nearly the whole of them, with the exception of the noble earl, had 
joined the Administration of Mr. Canning, who, to the very last, was opposed to all 
reform whatever. How, then, was their present conduct to be accounted for? The 
only mode that he could discover was, that having been out of office for forty years— 
and if they had been backed by the people, so long an absence from office could not 
have happened—they had discovered that it was just possible that this sweeping mea- 
sure might be the means of reconciling the people to them, by which they might hope 
to retain their present power for some years to come. The next portion of the majority 
in favour of the Reform Bill, was the Irish Roman Catholic party. And on what prin- 
ciple had they joined the noble earl? Why, they had said, as plain as tongue could 
speak, “ It is the noble earl’s turn now, but ours will come next; and that, too, by the 
dissolution of that very union which the noble earl says must cause a dissolution of the 
empire.”’ The next portion of this majority was formed by those who, since the year 
1793, had unceasingly advocated every principle that was subversive of good govern- 
ment and the Constitution,—a set of men who for a season had happily been lost in the 
shades of obscurity, from which they had emerged on the broaching of this question, 
fer the purpose of proclaiming themselves its leaders and its warmest advocates. One 
would have supposed, that the mere appearance of such men as these might have ex- 
cited the apprehensions of the noble earl, and led him to consider over and over again 
what must be the nature of a plan that could at once inlist such men as these on its 
side, The next portion of the majority was made up of the poorer classes of society ; 
and why had these joined in the general cry? Because they had been told that reform 
would give them cheap bread; that it would produce a change that would raise them 
from their present unfortunate condition—that it would, in short, open the door toa 
revolution, to which desperation was willing to look forward as its only remedy ; and 
thus it was that these poorer classes had been deluded by the false representations of 
false friends. 

In addition to these, he acknowledged, there was a large number of 
respectable persons ; but he asked whether among this class no change 
of sentiment had taken place ?—whether Dorchester did not exhibit 
such a change ; and whether it was not from fear that a second Tory 
member should be returned for that county that Mr. Portman had not 
resigned? If, then, they rejected the Bill in October, what should pre- 
vent them from rejecting it now? The passing of the Bill, so far from 
remoying, would only increase agitation. With respect to its provi- 
sions, he thought them much worse than those of the last Bill. Having 
noticed the Schedules A and B, which being now restricted to a limited 
number, left less freedom of choice than when they were not, he went 
on to enumerate the advantages of the boroughs contained in those 
schedules— 


In the first place, they returned forty sons of peers, only fifteen of whom were returned 
by their fathers or brothers. He recollected how eloquently, on the discussion of the 
former Bill, the noble earl behind him—the benefit of whose support he did not expect 
that night—had defended the practice of the sons of peers occupying seats in the other 
House of Parliament; and the more the grounds upon which that practice came to be 
examined, the more stable and excellent must they appear, A large and most important 
portion of the aristocracy came there to associate with men of large general information 
and of talents highly cultivated, who raised themselves without the aid of hereditary 
privilege. Let the House only look to the names of the peed filling up that list of 
forty members ; he should mention a few—there were Lord Lowther, Lord Mahon, Lord 
Stormont, Lord Porchester, and Mr. Wortley. Of the last-mentioned gentleman, who 
was not long associated with him in a public office, he was enabled to speak in the 
highest terms; and of the noble lords referred to he need say nothing, for they were 
well known to the public for ability, industry, and every qualification which could fit 
them to make able members of the House of Commons; and yet by the new Bill they 
would be removed, and the places which sent them declared unworthy and incapable of 
sending representatives to Parliament. In that list of boroughs there were a certain 
number which returned officers of the Army, or men who, though not now or recently 
pursuing the military profession, were nevertheless so much identified with the Army, 
that they were, in feeling and sentiment, soldiers ; and these included sixteen sons of 
peers. Amongst the names of the other military men, he found Sir Colquhoun Grant, 
Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir William Pringle, and Sir Henry Hardinge; yet every one of 
those would be removed by the Bill, and with them would go Mr, Attwood, Mr. Sadler, 
and other distinguished members of that class. The country by such a change would 
lose such members in the other House as the late Attorney and Solicitor General, the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, Sir Charles Wetherell, Sir John Nicholl, Dr. Lushington, 
Mr, Pemberton, Mr. Macaulay, and many eminent members of the legal profession ; it 
would lose, too, a large majority of those representatives connected with India, The re- 
maining members returned by the places to be disfranchised by the new measure, in- 
cluded twenty-seven gentlemen of large landed property,—men whose character and 
whose estate in the country placed them above all suspicion ; and there remained thirty- 
nine persons possessed of property in the funds, in land, and otherwise, which gave 
them a deep interest in all that related to the wellbeing of the country ; and at the head 
of the whole, was the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who, when rejected 
by the University of Cambridge, found refuge (a remarkable coincidence) in the very 
same borough* which received Sir Robert Peel when he ceased to represent Oxford. 

Having panegyrized the nominee members of the ene House of 
Commons, he went on to enumerate the benefits conferred on the jna- 
tion by the system during the eight years preceding the entrance on 
office of the present Ministers— 

In those eight years, 15,500,000/. of taxes had been repealed ; the interest ofthe debt had 
been reduced by 4,000,000/.; 4,500,000/. had been taken off the public expenditure; 4,000 
offices were reduced. The last Government alone had taken off more than 1,000,000/. 
oftaxes. Again, in the same period, the exports had increased 12,500,000/., the imports 
15,000,0001,, the coasting trade 1,000,000/, 

He noticed further, the revision of the Criminal Laws—the simplifi- 
cation of Civil Process—the relaxation of the Prohibitory System—the 
Small Note Bill—the Duke of Wellington’s Corn Bill—the repeal of 
the Test Act—the Catholic Relief Bill. With respect to the charge 
of corruption—at the accession of George the First, 276 members of 


* Lord Ellenborough mistakes—Lord Palmerston sits for Bletchingley ; Sir Robert 
Peel sat for Westbury. 

















the Commons were dependent on the Crown; under George the Se- 
cond, the number was reduced to 256; under George the Third, to 
200; now there were only 50. He asked what a Reformed Parliament 
would do, which an unreformed Parliament would not ?— 

Did Ministers expect that a tax would be imposed upon the transfer of Stock in con- 
travention of repeated Acts of the Legislature, and in violation of all good faith? Did 
they expect that the export of cotton, the production of wines at the Cape, and the tim- 
ber trade of Canada, would all be placed upon a new footing? If those were their ob- 
jects, they ought to come forward and explicitly say so; and then, and not before, their 
Lordships would know to what purpose they were legislating. 

He noticed the probable effects of the Bill upon the Church and its 
interests— 

It was well known that in England the very lowest and the very highest comprised a 
larger proportion of those in communion with the Established Church, and it might 
reckon a very considerable portion of those whom he should call the middle classes ; 
but those on whom the new Bill conferred the franchise were all Dissenters. Then he 
begged of the House to remember the power which it conferred upon Dissenters, 
through the medium of the Scotch and Wish voters. No doubt, under the present sys- 
tem, a few Presbyterian members might be returned from Scotland; but then the 
were, generally speaking, men of large fortune, and of generous and liberal sent 
but under the new system they could have nothing to expect but representatiy 
buedj with all that remained of bigotry in that country. The House of Commons 
would be returned by the Dissenters here, by the Presbyterians in Scotland, and by the 
Catholics in lreland, 

After some further remarks on the operation of the 10. franchise, 
and on the impossibility of preserving the Septennial Act, he con- 
cluded— 







There might be inconvenience in rejecting the Bill; but there was no inconvenience 
which a firm Government might not meet, and there was none which at all equalled the 
hazard of that desolation to the whole country which must be the consequence oi adopt- 
ing any such measure. The cry from day to day would be for further and greater 
change ; and therefore he should say to those who were determined not to pass the Bill, 
vote not for the second reading. There was danger—he did not mean to deny that 
there was; neither did he undervalue that danger ; but there was infinitely more danger 
in encouraging the popular madness to the extent which the promoters of the measure, 
if permitted, would proceed. There was not one of the difficulties which the sincere 
opponents of the measure had at that moment to contend against, which would not be 
aggravated tenfold on the third reading: therefore to the present motion he should say 
Not Content. 





He moved that the Bill be read a second time that day six months. 

There was a pause after the Lord Chancellor put the Amendment, 
and on the Opposition side some cries of “‘ Question !” and “ Divide !” 
Lord Melbourne spoke to the Lord Chancellor; on which his Lord- 
ship withdrew for a few moments. When he returned, 

Lord Mertzourne addressed the House. He said the speech of 
Lord Ellenborough was directed as much against all Reform as against 
the details of the present measure. His argument for nomination bo- 
roughs went to preserve not some, but all of them. To such an ar- 
gument it was unnecessary to offer but one answer—the constitution 
of the House of Commons was no longer capable of being maintained. 
With respect to any argument against the details of the Bill, the proper 
time to notice these would come when the Bill was in Committee. 

The Bishop of Duruam said, in bringing forward such a measure, 
there were three things to be considered : first, it ought to be so framed 
as not to cause alarm to those who were attached to existing institu- 
tions,—which was notoriously net the case in respect of the present 
Bill; second, it ought to: remove great practical evil, or produce great 
practical good,—and he denied that the Bill did either; third, care 
should be taken that any future Government would have the means of 
carrying on the public business of the country,—which had not been 
taken in the present case. He expressed his belief, that in cutting off 
nomination boroughs, they would merely substitute boroughs to be 
ruled by political unions. If he thought it would benefit the people, 
he would vote for it; but he was far from thinking it would. Finally, 
the Bishop expressed a hope, that Ministers would still retain power 
enough to give protection to those who were honestly opposed to them. 

Lord Srourton supported the Bill, on the principle that those who 
paid the taxes should have a voice in their imposition. From the 
changes that had taken place of late years, this was no longer the case. 

The Marquis of Satispury, in reference to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s notice, observed, that the question of Reform or No Reform no 
longer existed; the only question now was, should the House preserve 
the consistency of the Constitution? Any one who desired a more 
moderate Reform than this Bill offered, might very properly reject it, 
looking to the Bill of the Duke of Buckingham which would follow ; 
whereas, by voting for the present Bill, it would be impossible after- 
wards to accept of the Duke’s narrower measure. 

Earl Baruurst spoke against the 10/. qualification, as unconstitu- 
tional. He mentioned Lord Milton’s having opposed it in the case of 
Grampound, and Lord Althorp’s supporting Lord Milton in this view 
of the qualification. On that occasion, a noble member for Yorkshire 
declared against the 10/. franchise, on the strength of communications 
from Leeds, which described it as too low. Again, when the question 
of transferring the vacant members to Manchester was discussed, Mr. 
Phillips, a resident of that city, objected to 101. as too low; and even 
Lord John Russell was content that it should be fixed at 20/7. Lord 
Bathurst went on to argue, that by the proposed qualification, the nomi- 
nation of members would be placed in the hands of the Political Unions ; 
and to criticise the provisions of the Bill generally, which he contended 
was much more objectionable than the former. 

The Earl of HapprncTon said, that up to within a few days of the 
second reading of the former Bill, he had determined on voting for it. 
He was restrained by two considerations,—first, he did not believe 
that its supporters would have agreed to any thing like an amendment 
of it; second, he was indignant at the process of intimidation adopted 
towards the House. The appeal had been made from the Ministers to 
the good sense of the country, and what was the result ?— 

A great deal had been said of reaction. He was himself quite certain, at the time 
that the last Bill was presented, that the country was divided, That a large portion of 
the People favoured that measure, he had no doubt; but he was also certain that a 
large portion was opposed to it. He believed that the rejection of the Bill on that éc- 
casion had given courage to those persons to speak their minds, and they had done it in 
a manner most distinctly and most respectfully ; but he could not help thinking, that 
if their petitions were looked into, however they might be opposed to the extent of the 
principle, there would not be found .in those petitions any such abnegation of the 
principle of Reform itself as would form asafe and reasonable ground for them to refuse 
the reading of this Bill the second time. ' His firm belief was, that the reasonable and 
respectable part of the country were tired of this discussion, and that they desired the 
settlement of the question, He believed that they wished Parliament to amend the 
representation, though they did not approve of the measure now before the House; but 
he did not think that they wished their Lordships to reject this measure without ex- 
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amination, Indeed, if their Lordships did so reject the measure, he believed they would 
not have the support of those J ppc persons in the country to whose opinions they 
had before listened, and were still anxious to listen, with attention. 

He said it would havé been infinitely more agreeable to him to take 
the same course as Lord Ellenborough had done ; but then, he must be 
prepared to vote against any reform whatever. He regretted the loss 
of nomination boroughs as much as Lord Ellenborough did; but the 
question now was, could they be retained2: In his wish to retain these 
boroughs, Lord Ellenborough was as much opposed to the Duke of 
Buckingham’s bill as to Lord Grey’s, for nomination was to be de- 
stroyed by both. As to the 101. clause, he approved of it as much in 
small boroughs as he disapproved of it in large boroughs; Any one 
who imagined, that by voting for the second reading he bound himself 
to the whole of the Bill, was mistaken. If he did not hope to alter 
the Bill in Committee, he would not vote for its going into Committee. 
All that he conceived himself pledged to by going into Committee was, 
that some reform was necessary. He pursued his present course as 
the best in an alternative of evils. The nomination boroughs must be 
given up; but they might endeavour—although he was not sanguine as 
to the result—to create a balance for the loss, by giving weight to pro- 
perty in regulating the qualification.” If they did not go into Commit- 
tee, he saw nothing but the acceptance, in a short time, of the whole 
Bill, or perhaps of a worse. 

He proposed, therefore, that they should go into Committee on the Bill; that they 
should do their best with it there ; and, having done that, they might then throw it out 
upon the third reading, with a much better grace than they could do at present. He 
thought, if they did this, they would do better for the interests of the country than if 
they adopted any other course; and the country would then see a practical refutation 
of that assertion that their Lordships did not sympathize with the feelings of the 
country, and were determined to refuse all reform whatever. They would show that 
they were willing to concede much ; and that if they did not concede all, that at least 
they did not throw out the Bill till they had tried all in their power topass it. The People 
had had their minds filled with delusion, The commerce of the country was in a s:ate 
znation, the revenue was suffering, and enterprisegvas checked, and the good hu- 
mour and cheerfulness that used to characterise the English was impaired. He did not 
say that these were reasons for passing the Bill, but fortheir going into a consideration 
of its details with a view to show that they were willing, as far as the safety of the Con- 
stitution would allow them, to admit of a practical reform. He thought that this ques- 
tion must be settled by acompromise. The people of this country were now in a tem- 
per of mind to render that possible. How long that would continue, he could not say. 
Parliament was of that temper, and he saw no reason why any one of their Lordships 
(except those, if any such there were, who thought they could take their stand upon cx- 
isting institutions, and could refuse all change whatever) should hesitate to adopt a 
compromise. 

The Earl of Wicktow said, he had voted against the last Bill, be- 
cause he abhorred its principle; and he would vote against the present 
for the same reason. It was said the present Bill was much better 
than the last: if they threw out the present Bill, might they not then 
expect one much better than it? 

Lord Gace said, while a post remained, it might be wise to defend 
it; but to rush into the midst of the enemy without the means or hope 
of victory, was not courage, but insanity. The only chance of carry- 
ing those amendments for which noble lords contended, lay in voting 
for the second reading. 

The Marquis of LonponpERry spoke at length against the Bill. 
He read a long extract from a speech delivered in 1771 by Mr. Fox, 
on the propriety and the right of members opposing their constituents, 
whateyer might be the earnestness of desire expressed by the latter, or 
their unanimity. He coneluded by alluding to the arguments by which 
the second reading was sought to be defended by Lord Wharncliffe and 
other lords who intended to vote with hin— 

It had been said abroad, that noble lords were induced to support the second reading 
of the Bill in consequence of their knowing that the noble earl at the head of the 
Government was intrusted with authority to take measures to secure the carrying of 
the Bill through their Lordships’ House. Nothing could be more unconstitutional, even 
at this time, than the assertion on the part of the noble earl that he had the authority 
in his hands to carry the measure. ‘The reasons advanced for going into Committee on 
this Bill w ere ridiculously flimsy. They were not the true reasons. There was some- 
thing lurking behind. Their Lordships had a right to know what they were: if, in 
their conferences with the noble earl, the noble lords had heard good grounds stated in 
private to induce them to depart from their former views, their Lordships ought to know 
them. He was not to be deterred from openly declaring this—every Peer had a right to 
speak out. They were now struggling for God and their country—struggling about a 
matter of no less consequence than a change in the Constitution. When the thing was 
so openly stated abroad, he felt himself justified in stating it as openly there. If the 
noble earl had used this influence in his private conferences with noble lords, it ought 
to produce his impeachment. They might talk of using the King’s name at elections— 
that was bad enough; but when the Prime Minister used the paramount influence of 
the Royal name in his Cabinet, he was deeply responsible and deeply guilty. 

r ‘ : 

When the Marquis of Londonderry sat down, the House adjourned, 
at half-past twelve o’clock. 

The Earl of Surewssury opened the debate on Tuesday. He was 
at some loss, as far as he had consulted history, to discover from what 
evils the Constitution, of which some persons seemed so enamoured, 
had saved the country. We had had expensive wars; we had eight 
hundred millions of debt; we had had rebellion and revolution, great and 
frequent commercial embarrassments, and the strange picture of an in- 
telligent and active population idle and starving in the midst of abun- 
dance. The only way to test the value of the Constitution, was to 
pass a measure which would give its merits fair play. By passing the 
Bill, they would restore their connexion with the People, and their 
power of doing good—the only power they ought to enjoy. They 
must either consent to right the People, or the People would right them- 
selves. __ The Clergy, who, his Lordship said, had too frequently been 
“the willing agents of the worst systems of tyranny, and participators 
in all acts of extravagance, spoliation, and corruption,” ought to be the 
a to come forward to discharge their duty to the country. As for 
i Peers who only voted for the second reading “inorder to bring 
. e Bill into a snare, that they might despatch it the more readily,” he 
thought that their more manly and dignified course would be to op- 
phe Bill altogether. He concluded by asserting the necessity of 
“Anisters possessing in the House of Lords a considerable majority of 
votes, else their resignation was inevitable. Neither did he think this 
majority could any longer be maintained by the old means— 

Phy a must no longer sustain their influence by keeping up a number of officers 
lating meen and Navy out of all proportion to the wants of either service—by trans- 
- £0 Sequious prelates from a poorer to a richer see—by elevating an aspiring noble 
be a higher rank in the Peerage—by reinforcing their Lordships’ House with persons 
pr pa only claim to distinction was their having voted at the Ministerial beck for a ccr- 
tenn bee of years, without any cousideration of the measures they supported—or by the 
avish distribution of and si res, bestowed on the principle of giving large 
salaries for small ic : oR and y FP giving large 
haieuee all services. It was not by a system of this kind that a Government was 

: na oo to - fortified, but by founding its strength upon the basis of public opinion 

guide which generally proved correct in its suggestions, If their Lordships would 




















not allow a Government to be carried on according to this system, then there was no 
remedy but in filling the House with men of different notions. He, for one, would not 
mince matters, but would unshrinkingly declare his opinion, that if the House of Com- 
mons needed reform, so likewise would that House, to prevent the danger of continual 
collision, and to secure that unity of action essential to the management of the affairs 
of a great nation. 

The Earl of Lrvertck remarked on the Earl of Shrewsbury’s speech, 
as one of the notable fruits of Catholic Emancipation ; which measure 
he deeply regretted the having lent himself to. It was supposed by many 
that that measure would disappoint its friends; but he did not expect, 
in a year or two after its passing, to find one of the first Peers of the 
Catholic religion pronouncing a philippic, not only against all existing 
Peers, but against all that had existed for the last century. 

The Earl of Mansr1evp said, the first question he asked him- 
self was, “did the Bill contain any alteration of the principle of the 
last?” He had carefully examined it to discover if it did, and he 
found it did not: his course was therefore clear. Lord Harrowby 
had announced his intention of voting for the second reading of the 
present Bill because of the alterations made in it. Now he had con- 
tributed to the circulation of Lord Harrowby’s speech against the 
second reading of the last Bill, because he thought it the best exposé 
of the defects of that measure—he could see nothing in the objections 
to the one that did not apply to the other, and he only regretted that 
the speech had made less impression on Lord Harrowby himself than 
it did on his hearers. Lord Wharncliffe had spoken of expediency,— 
areason to which Lord Mansfield felt little disposed to yield. Lord 
Wharncliffe had added, that the principle of the Bill must be the prin- 
ciple of every measure of reform. In that case, he must oppose them 
all. Lord Mansfield had been asked, out of the House and in, would he 
deprive the People of all hope ?— 

Iftheir Lordships would indulge him, he would offer some explanation on this point. 
Ifthe People entertained a decided opinion that a change in the representation would 
materially increase their comforts and happiness, were not their Lordships to be al- 
lowed to express a doubt as to the necessity of the proposed change? He maintained 
that the change ought not to be effected, unless accompanied with reasonable hopes of 
real and not speculative advantages to be derived from it; and of those advantages 
their Lordships must be the judges, or otherwise for what purpose did they possess 
legislative functions? He would say further, that it was one thing to admit the possi- 
bility of improvement, and another to admit the existence of an evil to which it was 
necessary that an immediate remedy should be applied; and if, as he believed, the country 
could go on increasing in wealth and prosperity as it had done since 1792, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of certain anomalies in the representation, he would rather adhere to 
the old Constitution, and the certain blessings which he enjoyed under it, than adopt a 
new one, with the hope of obtaining speculative advantages. In his opinion no retorm 
was desirable which was founded on injustice. An attempt should be made to persuade 
the People that the evil of delay would be preferable to the danger of falling into irre- 
trievable errors by inconsiderate and—he must say, notwithstanding all the discussion 
which had taken place on the Bill—precipitate legislation. In advocating the necessity 
of delay, he thought that he should have the support of all the boroughs which by the first 

sill were to have lost their franchise, but were now to have one member; and of those 

other boroughs which, by the same measure, would have been partially disfranchised, 
but were now to retain both their representatives. The measure before the House was 
the second bill which had been presented to Parliament. Was it better or worse than 
its predecessor? He must give Ministers the credit of supposing that it was better,— 
although he begged to remind the House, that one of the threats held out to induce the 
House to agree to the former Bill was, that if it should be rejected, a worse one would 
be proposed. If the present Bill, however, were better than that which had preceded 
it, the country was indebted for the improvement to the wise interposition of that 
House ; and therefore he might not unreasonably hope, that if the present Bill should 
be rejected, another, still less objectionable, would be submitted to their consideration. 

He vroceeded at great length to discuss the general arguments for 

Reform. ‘To the first argument, that it was necessary to render ine 
House of Commons more democratic, Lord Mansfield replied, that 
it was already democratic enough, if not overmuch ; and that its demo- 
cratic character had been receiving a gradual increase of strength for 
many years past. The second argument for Reform, which was pointed 
against the nomination boroughs, was, that members ought not to be 
independent of their constituents. Lord Mansfield, to prove that no 
want of independence had been on any occasion displayed by the mem- 
bers of close boroughs, went into the argument so often dwelt upon, 
that many of the greatest men in the House of Commons had entered 
the House by the means of close boroughs. He asked, if even under the 
Bill it was meant to get rid of close boroughs, or merely to change the 
present ones for others,—whether Whitehaven, for instance, was not to 
have a member, in order to neutralize the influence of Lord Lonsdale. 
Having considered these points, Lord Mansfield adverted to the ques- 
tion, what would be the result of rejecting the Bill? He did not think 
much mischief would result from it. There might be violence offered 
to individuals; perhaps the payment of taxes would be resisted; in 
London there would be a great breaking of windows; but as to insur- 
rections, these could never happen if Ministers did their duty. He 
fully agreed with those who wished this question settled; but that set- 
tlement could never be made by a measure which would only open the 
door to endless disputes— 








If the present Bill were rejected, he did hope that the Ministers would wisely profit 
by the delay thus afforded them, and in another session bring forward a more modified 
measure ; or, if the extensive scheme they might have in contemplation involved the 
actual revision of the articles of Union which bound Scotland and Ireland to England, 
he trusted that they would follow the example of those Ministers who brought about 
the Union of Scotland, and advise the Crown to appoint a commission, to which it 
might be referred to report what changes could be safely introduced, with a due regard 
to all the interests of the three component parts of the British empire. If such a course 
were adopted, he should then entertain a hope that some bill, divested of those objec- 
tions which would thus have twice caused the Reform Bill to be rejected by this House, 
would be introduced. But if any measure equally efficient (or, as he should say, equally 
unjust) should ever again be presented to their Lordships, he trusted that they would 
never allow the rights of the meanest individual in the country, of which they were the 
guardians and the protectors, to be arbitrarily destroyed. 

Lord Cotvit_e followed on the same side. 


The Earl of Harrowsy next addressed their Lordships. He said 
he had expected, for it was usual in such times of excitement, that those 
who took a middle course between the two parties should be assailed 
by both. He had been called “deserter” and “ treacherous friend ; ” 
_ why, he knew not. He could not well desert those whom he never 
iad joined, nor prove treacherous to a friendship he had never pro- 
fessed. He denied that his speech against the second reading on the 
former Bill could be taken as the speech of a man determined under 
all circumstances to resist Reform. What he was most anxious to im- 
press on the House was, that they were not, because they had rejected 
Reform once, to reject it again— 

“ | wished to impress upon your Lordships’ minds, that though we had then acted 
rightly in rejecting the Bill, we should not we warranted to do so again. This will do 
once, but must not be repeated. We cannot hope to again successfully resist a measure 
which the House of Commons has sanctioned for a second pre he § a large majority, 
and in favour of which the people of England has expressed a deci opinion. It was 
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because I felt this, that I had prepared a: resolation of which many noble lords are 
aware, as well as of the reasons which induced me not to bring it forward, by which the 
tlouse would pledge itself, in the ensuing session, to take into its serious consider- 
ation some plan for extending the franchise to his Majesty’s subjects, and for correcting 
the abuses which had crept into the representative branch of the Constitution.” 


He delayed moving this resolution, on the representation of some 
friends, that it would be better to allow the excitement to be moderated. 
He himself hoped that, in the interval between the two sessions, the 
public would see that the plan of Ministers was injurious. No such 
result had happened. ‘There had been sufficient time allowed for re- 
action, but no such reaction had taken place. Still the delay had done 
good. Formerly there were two parties,—one who went with the 
Ministerial plans, another which opposed all Reform. The second 
party had now disappeared; and the only division was between those 
who argued for a great and those who argued for a moderate change. 
After the alterations made in the Bill,—after its being twice sanctioned 
by the Commons,—it was not enough to say its passing would be dan- 
gerous; they must show that the rejection of it would be less dan- 
gerous. That the opinions of Anti-Reformers out of doors were 
much changed, Lord Harrowby thought sufliciently proved by one fact 
—where was there a single petition against all Reform? There were 
vetitions against the Ministerial measure, but none against Reform. 
The notice of the Duke of Buckingham equally afforded proof of this 
tact— 

What were the principles of the Ministerial Bill? Simply enfranchisement, disfran- 
chisement, and the extension of the franchise. What were the principles of the noble 
Enfranchisement (“ Hear!” from the Duke of Buckingham)—disfran- 
chisement (“ No!” from the Duke of Buckingham), and the extension of the franchise. 
le duke said he did not mean to disfranchise ; but what, he would ask, was the 
olidating of five boroughs into one, but a disfranchisement of from ten to two mem- 
ber A this reminded him of a striking inconsistency in this part of the 
preyect. Tie would fain pre »a portion of the nomi I 
that they served as inlets to Parliament for men of great capacity, who otherwise could 
not obtain an entrance there. And how did he propose to preserve this nomination in- 
uence Why, by distributing the power of the nomination, which was at present in 
is of one proprietor, amony five or six proprietors,—rather a strange mode of 
guarding against those collisions and contraricties of interest which had been charged 
against the present Bill. There were five boroughs, say in Cornwall, the property of 
different individuals, and these the noble duke would “ consolidate’ into one returning 
two members, in order to preserve in degree the power of no uation. Was there ever 
a more absurd proposition? And did noble lords de » themselves that such 
he nd contradictory schemes would satisfy public opinion, now admitted on all 

ls to be irresistible ? 
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nation boroughs, on the ground 




















Iie congratulated the House on the conciliatory tone of Earl Grey’s 
speech. He felt emboldened to say, from that speech, that if they 
eould not deprive the Bill of all its evil tendencies, they might yet 
suggest many useful alterations in it. He noticed the argument of 
yielding to intimidation— 





y would not be induced, by vapid declamation, to confound a merely yielding to 
t} wee of circumstances which were VE r control, to a cowardly shrinking to 
lameow If they saw that they could not hope to obtain good government till the 


question of Reform was settled, was it not their obvious duty—no matter how they 
might differ as to the particular mode of Reform—to assist in effecting that settlement 
" mpily and satisfactorily as possible? And if they also saw that nothing less than 
‘ ive measure of Reform would satisfy the public mind, were they t bound to 
forego their own predilections, and do the best to prevent the ill consequences of a too 
rapid and violent change? 































He asked if the present was a question, the final settlement of which 
sould be deferred till the occasion of it had passed away— 

Phe public feeling in favour of Reform, which it was so dangerous to resist, was not a 
mer it ebullition of trausient 1 ; p-seated affection, which 
the n of suspense and di } deferred that maketh the 
heart sick,” served but toexacerbate. Fig-leafi 1ose, the present state of the 
p mind with refereuce to the present Bill | ed a state of things which no 
ho t i could contemplate without alarm us it did, « nt of that con- 





fidence in the people in the institutions of the « 

MTeetual and beneficial cooperation between 
The People had no confidence, and, after the 

n, could have no confidence in the House of Cx 
ngs which could be longer permitted to e 
House of Commons, by large and increa i { 
of the confidence of the People whom it professed to represent ? 
dships to turn round and gainsay : 





hout which th could be no 
» and the Government of the 
two records of its own condem- 
. And was this a state of 

30 or not? HElad not the 
that’ it was unworthy 

And if so, was it fer 
2 decision thus solemuly pronounced aud 
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He repeated, that although such were his views of the question, bis 
opinion of the Bill, and of the conduct of Ministers in projecting it, 
and of the danger which might accrue from its adoption, was not at all 
changed. He then proceeded to consider the consequence of its rejec- 
tion-— 

Had they heard any thing from Earl Grey which could induce them to believe that 
he would consent to a measure of less efliciency or extent? Were they sure 





that er measure would not most probably be one of still more extensive 
changes and one brought forward under still more objectionable auspices? Ii 
their Lordships rejected the present motion for a second reading of the Bill, would 


they not be provoking that evil to which the noble eark said he would not have recourse 
but as the last resort? (Loud cries of “ Hear!) But let them proceed a step further. 
Let them suppose the Bill rejected, and that a new Government had succeeded to that 
of the noble earl. Were the opponents of the present Bill absurd enough to believe 
that they would gain any thing by that change—that was, that by a change of men 
they could get rid of the Reform question altogether? He would tell them not to 
‘ive themselves for one moment by such an absurd belief. Let his Majesty select 
2m he might for his counsels, Reform must constitute a condition of office, if those 
dees hoped to continue a single week in his service. He saida single week, for even 
ess would suffice for the present House of Commons to disabuse any Minister who 
should be mad enough to assume the helm on the principles of Anti-Reform. But per- 
haps he would he told “the remedy was obvious,—let his Majesty dissolve Parliament, 
and so procure a House of Commons more amenable to his new counsellors.” He 
would ask, where was the man bold enough—he would say mad enough—to make the 
trial? Apart from all the evil consequences of protracted suspense, and delay, and ex- 








citement, he would ask, was there the remotest chance of their obtaining a House of 


Commons less pledged to Reform than the present ? 


x c Was not the supposition a libel 
upon the People of England? 


Was it not probable, indeed certain, that the new House 
of Commons would insist upon a measure of far more extensive change than even the 
present objectionable measure ? f 
resisting its adoption would be considerably lessened ? 

ry y yr 

The Duke of WELLINGTON spoke next. He noticed the argument 
derived from the approval of the House of Commons. No doubt re- 
peated decisions of that House might be obtained to this measure, for 
they were the decisions of the same House, and that House pledged to 
this measure. But the disease was not chronic on that account, and 
would be at once removed by the removal of the Ministry that caused 
it. In 1829 and 1830, the Duke said there was no ery for Reform; 
that was a fact fully admitted, and he might therefore take it for granted. 
Then came the French Revolution, and the insurrection in Belgium ; 
and the consequence was, great excitement in the elections, and a cry 
for Parliamentary Reform. If a moderate plan of Reform had been 
proposed, it might have been carried; but the Ministers proposed a 
plan which Parliament refused to sanction, and then dissolved Parlia- 


And was it not equally certain that their meats of 








ment, and called another under excitement never before known. The 
consequence had been, continued excitement ever since. The Duke 
went on to assert, that the King took no interest whatever in Reform ; 
and he doubted not, when the country knew this, they would be as in- 
different as the King. The Duke wished also to impress on the 
House the fact, that the opinion of the landed proprietors and of 
the learning of the country was against the Bill. He admitted it was 
supported by the Cabinet and their friends, by the Dissenters, by all 
who looked for a vote under it; still, he contended, the yeomanry and 
middle classes, the best part of the public, were not desirous of it, but 
apprehensive of its effects. The Duke gave a summary of a Parliamen- 
tary paper, No. 232, the object of which was to show how numerous 
were the anomalies and contradictions of the Bill,—that many boroughs 
were partially disfranchised, that possessed more population, more 
houses, more 10/. voters, and paid more taxes, than those that were left 
untouched. If, in answer to these defects in the Bill, he were told 
that they ought to go into Committee in order to amend them, he would 
answer, in Lord Wharncliife’s ‘words last session—“ everybody who 
has had Parliamentary experience well knows, that when a bill brought 
in by the Government has been read a second time, it is a matter of 
the greatest difficulty to make any alteration.” The Duke admitted, 
that Earl Grey had on this occasion shown more couftesy than on the 
former, but he had not said he would consent to any alteration in Com- 
mittee. He had nodoubt, when alterations were proposed, they would 
be received with great politeness, but they would not be conceded. 
The Duke proceeded to criticise the disfranchising clauses—the 
ses in Scotland—the 10. qualification. In respect of the influence 
t was in future to predominate in boroughs, he said— 
i » places would be left in the hands of noblemen entir 
what it was at present, that influence y 
ion of every Government which could be 
d But generally speaking, in those towns it woul 
ntleman of property, who would possess the influence ové elections 
latter could not command s an influence, unless through the means of 
e which it would be im le for him to support. But the demagogue 
by other means, and it was by demagogues that h places would be 
’arliament. He begged their Lordships to obse t would be the 
‘ha state of things in the constitution of the House 0: Commons; and he 
k them whether, with such men as the representatives of those boroughs, it 
yon any thing like a Government, or a steady system of policy, 
of that assembly. 
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The Duke spoke of the evils of delegation—of Sir Robert Wilson’s 
case—of that of Alderman Thompson; and asked what was to be the 
result of such a plan, were it to be generally acted on. Asa further 
proof of what the system under a Reformed House of Commons would 
degenerate to, his Grace read an extract of a letter from Mr. Hume 
[we believe] to the people of St. George in the East, calling on them 
to fourm Usions—in the first instance, for the protection of persons and 
property ; and secondly, in order to be ready to express the opinion of 
the parish upon any public measure; and, in case the Ministers or the 
House of Commons should be lukewarm, that such Unions would be 
ready to urge them on to the performance of their duty. 

He iced the diversity of qualification under the present system, and 
the change by which the whole representation of the country was to be 
given to oue class; and by such a change it was pretended that the busi- 
uess of the country could be carried on. The Duke repeated Lord 
milenporvugn s ary uuieiae Sf the fiver of offices that had been abo- 
late years; and the passing of the Test and Emancipation 
Acts,—four a trial of whose working, he said, a proper time should be 
allowed. Perhaps, by proceeding to one change, as another had been 
proved to be beneficial, they might gradually and in time arrive even at 
such a bill as that before them, which, if suddenly adopted, would be 
ruinous to any government that might attempt to manage the affairs of 
kingdom. The Duke considered the notion that Reform would 

le us to carry on government more cheaply, or with a smaller mili- 
tery force, as quite delusive ; and pointed to France as an exemplifica- 
tion of the contrary. In conclusion, he adverted to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s notice ; to which, if brought forward, he said he would give 
his best consideration. As far as he could judge, it seemed founded on 
a different principle from the Bill before the House. 

Lord GrantHam said, from what had fallen from Ministers, he con- 
sidered it hopeless to go into Committee, as he could not expect to 
modify the measure when there: he was therefore compelled to vote 
against the second reading now, as he had done last session. 

Lord Wrarncuirre said, the present Bill had been twice carried by 
great majorities in the House of Commons ; it was approved of by the 
Crown, and it was backed by the People. When they saw this support 
given to the Bill,—a support greater than ever they had seen on any 
former occasion,—did not that afford a sufficient reason why they should 
permit this Bill to go into Committee? By the course which his noble 
friend adopted, one of two things must be effected—either the Ministry 
must retire, or the Parliament be dissolved. In ease of the latter event, 
what would be the consequence? He believed, that if Parliament were 
now dissolved, they would, by a new election, have a worse Parliament. 
He alluded to the Duke of Wellington’s assertion, that the call for 
Reform was no older than 1830— 

Good God! How could the noble duke make such an assertion? Did he not recol- 
lect the proceedings on the East Retford question? Did he not call to mind the in- 
creasing minorities on the Reform question? Did he not know that the Reform ques- 
tion was, the last time, only defeated by a majority of 48? 

He doubted the Duke’s ability, from his military education and 
habits, and long absence .from the country, to; decide on such a ques- 
tion— 

He conceived himself to be a better witness of passing events in this country than 
the duke was. He had been in Parliament for a great number of years; he had repre- 
sented large bodies of people ; 1 ad, as long as he could recollect, this question of Par- 
liamentary Reform had been proceeding. The sense and feeling of a grievance in that 
respect, whether right or wrong, had constantly prevailed. He recollected no time in 
which it could be said to have ceased. 

He believed as well as the Duke in the excellence of the present 
system; but that was nothing to the purpose, if the people were of a 
different opinion. It was most impolitic to refuse to consider the prin- 
ciple of the Bill— 

Was it right that they, as one body ef the Legislature, should declare that they could 
not in Committee consider a measure affecting the vital interests of the country ?—that 
they could not in Committee alter its provisions? If such a position were once admitted, 
then they must be consideyed as a body incapable of framing laws themselves, or of 
altering laws that came from, the House of Commons, but having the power merely of 
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assenting to, ordissenting from, any meastres that were sent upto them front the other 
House. 

If in Committee he could not beneficially alter the Bill, he would 

know how to act; ard he could at least say to the country, he had 
> y> 

shown no disinclination to consider their claim. What would be the 

result of rejection ?— 

The country had been appealed to, and the appeal had totally failed. Addresses had 
been presented to the Crown, and petitions had been laid before both Houses of Par- 
liament, every one of them without exception calling for the enactment of this measure, 
or if they deviated from that point at all, they demanded a bill of a more extended 
kind. How then were they to meet this claim? 

He alluded to the Duke of Buckingham’s notice, which came upon 
them at so late an hour; and to the power of carrying the Bill by ere- 
ating Peers,—for his refusal to use which power Lord Wharncliffe 
thought Lord Grey entitled to the highest praise— 

They should reeolleet, not only that the House of Commons, but that the Crown 
also, approved of this measure. It would not be wise, therefore, to reject it withont 
giving it that eonsideration which its great importance deserved. He assured their 
Lordships, that the feeling of the eountry was now entirely changed. They had not 
now to apprehend any of that sort of violence which they before dreaded. A calm had 
ome over the public mind,—a lull in the storm of passion had occurred ; but this was the 
very reason why they should now act—the very reason why they should take advantage 
why they should now deal with the Bill now before them differently from that of last 
year. They had no longer to encounter the cry of “The Bill, the whole Bill, and no- 
thing but the Bill;” ard they had now an opportunity given them which might never 
again return to them of moderating this measure in some degree to their wishes. 

He considered the three principles of the Bill,—the disfranchise- 
ment of nomination boroughs, which Lord Ellenborough had defended 
ably, but uselessly, for their condemnation was sealed ; the enfranchise- 
ment of large towns, in which all sides agreed; the extension of the 
franchise, which must be admitted to be a just and necessary conse- 
quence of the abolition of nomination boroughs ; 
election expenses, which, whether so well provided for in the Bill as it 
ought to be, or not, was by all allowed to be a matter for which some 
provision was imperatively called. He fully admitted the right of the 
House to reject the Bill. They did so with the Catholic Bill on 
several occasions ; and had they done so on the last, they would have 
had a large portion of the people with them— 

But how would the matter stand with them if they refused to pass this Bill? They 
would not have a House of Commons nearly divided in opinion, but a House of Com- 
mons which had twice sent them up this Bill backed by large majorities. Would they 
have the People, or even a portion of the People, on their side? What could they depend 
upon to support them in their opposition to the House of Commons? 

He called on the House to look to the effects of procrastinated 
justice, in the case of the American question, in the recent case of the 
Catholic claims, and even in that of the Bill before them. He ad- 
mitted the evils of the Bil— 

Either the bringing forward of the Bill itself, or its protracted discussion, had been 
most detrimental to every interest in the country: the trading interest, the manufac- 
turing interest, the agricultural interest—in short, all classes of the community—were 
now anxious in their desire to have this question settled in some shape or other. If he 
could believe for one single moment that his vote against the second reading would 
settle and _ an end to this Reform Bill for ever, he would most cheerfully give that 
vote; and he was persuaded, that although many in the country might be disappointed, 
yet he felt convinced that the great body of the people, whatever they might think upon 
the subject of Reform, would be glad to have it even thus disposed of But it was be- 
cause he felt conscious that such could not be the effect of now throwing out this Bill, 
that he should vote in favour of the second reading. To reject the Bill, would only be 
to put off the question for a short time, at the end of which they would find themselves 
in even a more difficult situation than they occupied at present, 

The House adjourned at a quarter before one. 








The Earl of Wrycuitsra resumed the adjourned debate on Wednes- 
day. The chief novelty in his speech, was the announcement, as an 
undisputed fact, “that nine-tenths of the supporters of Reform were 
so from motives of private advantage.” He declared himself a Re- 
former, though a determined opponent of the Bill. He was willing to 
give members to such towns as Manchester and Birmingham, but not 
to take away their rights from other towns for that purpose. He was 
equally opposed to the 10. suffrage, and would prefer a universal suf- 
frage at once. Lord Winchilsea spoke with great indignation of a 
creation of Peers. If such an expedient were had recourse to, he 
would no longer submit to sitin the House: he would retire, and “ bide 
his time, until the return of those good days which would enable him 
to vindicate the insulted laws of the country, by bringing such an un- 
constitutional Minister before the bar of his country.” 

The Duke of Bucxtnenam followed; and opened with a severe 
attack upon Lords Harrowby, Wharncliffe, and Haddington. These 
Lords, he observed, had said they did not desert the banners under 
which he marched, because they never were inlisted to them: they were, 
he admitted, only amateur supporters of his side, as they were now of 
Lord Grey’s—he hoped they would escape the fate that generally 
awaited such persons, of being shot down by those in whose way they 
stood. Lord Harrowby and his friends had declined fighting under the 
command of the Mayor of Gatton, but they were content to fight under 
the colours of the Birmingham Union. The last flag, the Duke said, 
that he would choose, would certainly be that of Attwood. The Duke 
proceeded to criticise the Bill, and the Earl of Harrowby’s support of 
it. It was quite as efficient, quite as democratic, as the former one. 
It was said the Lords, by their former vote, were placed in a false posi- 
tion: who had placed them there? Last year they were told to de- 
spise intimidation : this year, it was, it seems, their duty to submit to 
it. One Lord said the country was tranquil. Witness Bristol, Not- 
tingham, and Derby, all the riots at which places had been begun and 
carried on in the name of Reform. The Duke did not deny that there 
had been no compromise between Lord Harrowby and Lord Grey; but 
had there been no attempt to soften down the Bill ?— 

The noble lords had been admitted behind the scenes, and had seen the incantation 
going on. Like Macbeth, they had broken in upon the witches whilst they were en- 
gaged in doing “ this deed without a name.” They saw the spell formed by which it 
“was intended to 4 untie the winds, and Jet them fight 

Against the churches—to let the yeasty waves 

Confound and swallow navigation up— 

To let the castles topple on our heads, 

And palaces and pyramids to slope 

Their heads to the foundation.” 
They saw the caldron mixed, the ingredients poured in, and the charm completed; and 
then they said, “ When it begins to boil, we will take the venom out of the caldron.” 

Vociferous cheering from the Opposition.) Did the noble earl fancy that “when the 

charm was fast and good,” he would be allowed to skim off the venom as he proposed? 
—to take away 





“ The eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
From that charm of powerful trouble, 
Mid the hell-broth’s boil and bubble?” 


the diminution of 











The fact was; that tr that Catlaron there ws Noth my "hit seen thas ha Sete Chvering 
from the Marquis of Londonderry). Did the noble lord fancy that he could make any 
thing either edible or potable out of it? 
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To exemplify the effects that must flow from.the Bill, the Duke in~ 
stanced the case of Charles the First— 

What was the first thing done in the case of Charles? The House of Commons 
passed a triennial Bill, and they got the consent of Charles the First to it.. Charles was 
then a patriot King—nay more, a Citizen King. But what followed? The very hext 
year the Commons took his ministers from him, and compelled him to subscribe to x 
judicial murder. What came next? The Commons deprived the Bishops of their seats 
in Parliament, and passed resolutions declaring that they were the ouly body entitled 
to direct the affairs of the kingdom. ‘Then there was only one chamber, and the privi- 
leges of the House of Peers were for some years suspended. Such had been the marche 
of events formerly—such would it be again, if this Bill were unfortunately passed 
into a law. 

The Duke quoted from Lord Nugent's Life of Hampden, the well- 
known story of that patriot’s early discovery of the determined character 
and great abilities of Cromwell. His Grace said, ashe understood the 
anecdote, what Hampden meant was, that that would happen whicls 
would equally happen now—the power of the King being broken, the 
government would necessarily be delivered over to such low, vulgar 
characters as Cromwell was at the time of Hampden’s remark. The 
Duke asked why nomination boroughs were unpopular ?—certainly, 
because the choice of the members was in the hands of individuals = 
why then should the boroughs themselves be punished? He mentioned 
a case of incorruptibility in one of his own boroughs: they had beer 
twice attempted to be bribed by Reformers, and they twice refused ; he 

never gave them any thing but thanks, and yet they voted according to 
his wishes. Were such persons to be disfranchised ? He referred to 
his own intended Bill, in which no such disfranchisement would have 
a place ; and stated, in reference to that measure, that he would merely 
move a resolution of the Lords approbatory of its principles, and that 
the bill itself would be introduced in the Commons. He afterwards 
noticed the cases of Dartmouth and Helstone ; and made repeated al- 
lusions to the resolutions of Mr. Croker, to show the inconsistencies: 
and anomalies of the Bill. He spoke thus of the metropolitan districts— 

They had heard of Paris constituting all France, and they were to hear of London 
constituting all England. And what, he asked, was London? Were they to look for 
the purity of representation in the hallowed shades ofthe Tower Hamlets—in the clas- 
sical haunts of B and the modest precincts of St. Marylebone? They had 
heard of “ Westminster's pride, and England’s glory,” but he believed it would be diffi- 
cult to bestow an eleemosynary penny in the Strand, without hazarding the appearance 
of bribing a Westminster elector; and if a short-sighted candidate chanced to overlook 
al r, he might have to mourn over the loss of a vote. Why, the cholera Was nothing 

risk of this contamination—the pestilence was nothing to it—and yet this was 
the way in which the representation of England was to be purified ! 

He adyerted to the speech of the Earl of Shrewsbury; which, he 
said, he hardly knew how to designate “in terms of courtesy consistent 
with what was due from one gentleman to another.” He particularly 
adverted to the Earl’s attack upon the Bishops, as ever foremost in the 
work of rapine, as the greedy plunderers of the State— 

“ My Lords, if we had treated the noble earl inthe same manner, what would he have 
said? Had we done so, would the noble earl be sitting where he now sits? If we had 
told him—* You are Catholics, and we like you not; you are ready to take oaths, but 
you meai re » know that you profess to support and reverence the Pro- 
testant nd to destroy,’—had we made these declarations to him 
and his church, where would there have been an end of the fulminations thundered 
against language suflicient to provoke auio-da-fis at Lisbon and at Goa? Whoever has 
been the counsellor of the noble earl, the advice he has received is not such as ought to 
have been tendered to a Christian man and a British legislator.” 

In conclusion, the Duke asked how the Parliament could be re- 
formed ?— 

Where would the noble earl find a more democratic aristocracy or a more aristocratic 
y than was seen in the two Houses of Parliament? At what period were those 

rights taken away from the people which the Dill aflectedto restore? ile would main- 
tain, that never since the time of William the Conqueror had the liberties of England 
been better attendedio than at the present moment. It was in vain to say that the 
Constituti y and would be renovated by the Bill; no such change would occur 
— it. was t I of Republieanism that would be insinuated in the habit and form of 
the British Constitution. The demon of Republicanism, in all its hideousness, was 
before them in that bill. He trusted that it would meet its final repose in that house— 
that it would be laid in a red seaof rest, no more to “ fright the isle from its propriety.’” 

The Earl of Rapwnor deprecated the foolish and pitiful custonr 
which had been practised so long in the Lower, and was then intro- 
duced into the Upper House, of imputing improper motives to the 
framers and supporters of the Bill— 

It was totally inconceivable to him how any noble lords opposite could imagine that. 
persons in the situation of Ministers could have thought ef consulting their own in- 
teresis on such animportant occasion as the present. How could noble lords suppose 
that others could act in a manner in which they were incapable of acting themselves ? 
Nothing could be more unpleasant than to hear persons continually harping on this: 
subject. These imputations had been ringing in the ears of the House of Commons for 
the last year and a half, and now they were introduced into their Lordships’ discussions. 
He was really astonished that men in high situations should be so foolish as to conde- 
scend to impute such mean motives to individuals, Now with respect to the Duke of 
Buckingham himself, he had, some years ago, heard a strange story relative to a great 
quantity of paper which the Duke carried off with him when he quitted office. He did 
not wish to dwell upon that circumstance; but when the Duke chose gratuitously to 
bring forward charges as if they were unanswerable, he ought to recollect that he might 
be assailed in the same way. 

He noticed a misstatement made by the Duke of Wellington on the 
subject of the 102. clause. It would not enable any one who paid 7d. for: 
his bed to have a vote. He that claimed to vote must berated; and how 
could aman who merely paid for his bed be rated? Lord Mansfield had 
misquoted an expression of Lord Chatham respecting nomination bo~ 
roughs—he had represented that statesman as observing, that they 
were like a mortified limb, which if amputated, “the patient must die :* 
Lord Chatham’s words were, ‘the patient may die.” On anotheroc- 
casion, using the same figure, Lord Chatham said of the system of 
nomination boroughs, “if it do not drop off, we must amputate it.’* 
The authority on the one side was at least as strong as on the other: 

» The analogy between the case of certain Scotch hereditary offices, for 
which compensation was subsequently given, and which were reserved 
in the treaty of Union, and the case of nomination boroughs, he could 
not perceive— 

Lord Radnor had the right of nominating two members for Downton ; and the Duke 
of Buckingham had the right of nominating two for St. Mawes ; but by what law did 
either of them possess that right as property? The Duke said that he possessed that 
right by law. He wished him to point it out. Lord Radnor possessed houses im 

Downton, as the Duke in St. Mawes, but that was all. The question was, whether it 
was wise and proper that the Duke should possess the right—he believed he might call 
it the hereditary right, for it was enjoyed by his father, and, unless the Bill should 
prevent it, would descend to his son—of compelling the electors of St. Mawes to return 
what members he pleased? It might be that the Duke exercised his power in a very 
proper and becoming manner; but w hat injury would the electors of St. Mawes sustaim 
by being deprived of the right of voting under such circumstances? By losing theig: 
votes, they would not likewise be deprived of their houses, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





He adverted to the resignation of the Duke of Wellington, which 
the Duke denied to be due to the Retorm question, although Lord 


Radnor could never understand how he made it out—to the state of 


the country at that. moment—and asked whether Ministers, called to 

ower by the Duke’s resignation and under such circumstances, were to 

e justly told that they were responsible for the present difficulties of 
the country ; or whether they were not the result of their predecessors’ 
conduct rather than their own? He noticed another observation of the 
Duke of Wellington, that the Reform excitement arose out of the 
Revolution of Paris: and yet the elections were mostly over before the 
news of the Revolution arrived. Was it the news from Paris that re- 
turned the Lord Chancellor for Yorkshire? Lord Radnor defended the 
10/. qualification, and concluded by expressing his hearty approbation 
of the Bill. 


The Bishop of Lrxcotn said, that in October he felt they had but a 
choice of evils, and they had but a choice of evils now. He had ex- 
pected that some influential member of the House would propose a 
more moderate measure, to which, in refusing his support to the 
Ministerial measure, he could refer as embodying his sentiments. He 
had, however, been disappointed; for of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
notice he had the same opinion as Lord Wharncliffe—it had come too 
late. If he now voted for the second reading of the Bill, whose rejec- 
tion he had voted for in October, he had the altered state of the public 
mind to support him in his change of conduct— 


At the same time, such was the excitement of the public mind, and so strong the feel- 
ing in favour of this particular measure, that he believed that a modification of the Bill 
would have been scarcely less distasteful to the public than its entire rejeetion, What 
was the state of public feeling now? There existed an intense anxiety for the settle- 
ment of this question, on account of the injury which must, so long as it continued in 
suspense, be inflicted on the agricultural, commereial, and manufacturing interests. 
There existed also a general persuasion that the question eould only be settled by the 
introduction and adoption of some considerable measure of refurm ; and there prevailed, 
moreover, a growing indifference to this particular Bill. He had already expressed his 
opinion that even a modification of the former Bill would, at the time of its rejection, 
have been distasteful to the public mind; but he believed now that the people would be 
satisfied with any modification which their Lordships, supposing they should concur 
in the principle of the Bill, should think proper to introduce into its details, 


The Bishop expressed his regret that Lord Grey had declared him- 
self against any alteration in the franchise in large towns ; and hoped he 
would reconsider this declaration. To the clause as it stood, the 
Bishop said he could never consent. 


The Earl of FatmMourn, after some observations about Lord Radnor 
and Cobbett, and the misfortune to the latter which the disfranchise- 
ment of Downton would occasion, proceeded to criticise Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s speech, by contrasting with it the speech of the same nobleman 
in October. He vindicated the Duke of Wellington from the imputa- 
tion of ignorance of the state of public opinion— 

Lord Falmouth would consider it an affront to the House to suppose that it was ne 
cessary for him to comment upon any thing that might be said derogatory to the Duke’s 
character. In reply, therefore, to that assertion of Lord Wharncliffe’s, he should ouly 
say, that three times as long as that lord had sat in that THouse, the Duke of Welling- 
ton had been engaged in the civil service of the country. 

Lord Wharneliffe had given the Lords two warnings,—one against, 
the other for the Bill: they might take either— 

In October last, Lord Wharncliffe quoted a very appropriate expression of Crom- 
well’s; but the Whigs might now appropriately apply the quotation to the noble baron 
himself; and say with the Protector, * The Lord has delivered him into our hands.” 
Having taught the Tories how to flvor the Whigs last year, the noble baron showed his 
generous impartiality by helping the Whigs this yearfo sloor the Tories, 

The Marquis of Bristow’ spoke against the Bill, as the most revolu- 
tionary measure ever submitted to any legislature— 

He had supported Earl Grey in the Government of 1806, and had lost through it 
some valued and endeared connexious ; nevertheless he felt he was only fulfilling his 
duties ; but in the present Bill, now brought forward by the same noble earl, he could 
not concur, believing it would lead to fatal results to the institutions of the country. 
Why shou!d Ministers seek to alter the Constitution? Had it not caused the country 
to be placed in the enviable situation which all the civilized world admitted to be the 
fact? Had not commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, flourished for ages under 
those admirable institutions? It was the lot of man to glean information from expe- 
rience; and, as experience had proved the value of the Constitution, surely it was the 
act of madmen, rather than that of wise legislators, to alter a system such as he had 
described. 


The Bishop of Lonpon spoke in vindication of the vote he meant 
to give— 

And first, he must take the liberty of protesting, with all due respect and humility, 
but firmly protesting, against all those appeals which had been made on Loth sides of 
the House to the Spiritual Peers, as if they were a different body of persons from the 
rest of their Lordships, and as if they were actuated by different motives—by motives 
which did not apply to every individual who sat in that House. Lord Falmouth had 
asked, though with much expression of reverent feeling, what were the motives that 
would induce the Bench of Bishops to support the measure which had been introduced 
by his Majesty’s Ministers? He begged to say, that the Bishops who voted for it did 
not support the measure because it was a measure introduced by the Ministers, but 
because it was a measure introduced under circumstances that placed them in a situa- 
tion which rendered it necessary for them to vote for it. 

He defended his consistency, though. he considered consistency of 
small moment compared with sincerity, in voting for the second read- 
ing of the present Bill. It was well known, that had he been present, 
he would have voted for the second reading of the last— 

With respect to this measure, it appeared to him that the time for neutrality had gone 
by. He had therefore made up his mind to vote for the second reading of this Bill, not 
because he approved of it entirely, but because it appeared to him the most prudent 
plan. Recommended as it was by a large majority of the House of Commons, whose 
opinions had been twice declared on the subject—supported as it was, if not by a great 
majority, atleast by a most formidable minority of their Lordships,—it seemed to him 
the most prudent plan to deal with it as they could—to modify what was objectionable, 
yet not so to trench on the principle of the Bill as to endanger the speedy settlement of 
this question. 


He did not think it necessary te enter on the question how far the 
Bill was the best and wisest that ‘could be proposed; or whether a 
more cautious application of the pruning-knife might not have been ad- 
visable— 

At present they must deal with things as they were; and he could not now but ex- 

ress his conviction, that it would be as vain to expect that the sun would trace back 
fis degrees on the dial, as that the People of England would ever return to the same 
channel of thought and of opinion as before the introduction of this measure. It was 
true the inundation had subsided, but the current had been turned into a new channel, 
from whence it never could be diverted ; and therefore it appeared to him to be true wis- 
dom to watch and regulate the course of the stream—to embank and secure that course, 
so that it might fertilize but not overflow and desolate the land. 

The Bishop allowed, that the results of the measure were not to be 
foretold by any man; but if the People were to continue much longer 
brooding over grievances, real or imaginary, the result was not one 
which could not be foretold—it would lead to the demand of a larger 





and more injurious remedy. He declined going into any observations 
on the detail of the Bill, as out of place in the present stage— 

He had merely stated the reason ‘for the Vote which he should give for the second 
reading of this measure, in the conscientious persuasion that he thus best consulted the 
dignity of the House, and the peace and security of the country generally. He could 
not say he did so without fear, for that man must be careless and over confident who 
could express himself to be without some apprehension, But if all parties were willing 
to concede what ought to be conceded,—if each would give credit to the other for sin- 
cerity and purity of motive, and if not yielding, at least not outraging, even the pre- 
judices of those who differed from them,—he trusted they would be able, under. the 
blessing of.Him who had so long favoured the country, to concur in the adoption of a 
measure which would improve the representation, conciliate the affections of the People, 
and consolidate the best interests both of religion and the country. 

The Bishop of Exrrer thought the Bishop of London should have 
waited for the bill of the Duke of Buckingham. The Bishop of Lon- 
don’s only objection to the Duke’s measure was that it was too late : 
for himself, however, it was not too late, and therefore he would wait 
for it. He admitted that there might be a wish to get rid of it on the 
Ministerial side ; but to any one‘who had read the Bill they were then 
considering, he thought the Duke’s notice afforded a good reason to get 
out of that measure. Dr. Phillpotts proceeded to discuss the Bill. 
The preamble expressed the necessity of reforming abuses; but who 
was to suppose that it was to be followed up by “ extiriction of rights, 
by spoliation and robbery?” The principle of the Bill was change 
revolutionary change. He was aware that Lord Grey had indignantly 
denied this— 





He had said that was not a revolution, which was not either a change of dynasty, or 
some other change wrought by an irregular force unknown to the Constitution. “If 
such are his notions of revolution,” said the Bishop, “they are very different from mine. 
By that principle it follows, that no revolution occurred in France before the year 
1792,—not till Louis the Sixteenth fled from Paris; for up to that period, vast as were the 
changes that took place, all were brought about in the regular course of things, and by 
the regular powers of the Constitution. (‘o,no!") 1 repeat that such is the fact. 
Now, suppose the two Houses of Parliament were base enough to make this mighty 
change—to give the authority of law to the Royal proclamation—is there any man 
who would say that that was not a revolution. and yet it would be a change brought 
about by the regular forms of the Constitution? Suppose, on the other hand, that the 
King was so anxious to gratify the wishes of the People, that he consented, with the 
approbation of the two Houses of Parliament, to descend from his throne and to put an 
end to the monarchy, or to create a state of government in which the monarchy was 
so limited as to cease to deserve the name of monarchy—surely, my Lords, such a 
change would be a revolution, although brought about by the regular forms of the 
Constitution, and with the regularly expressed assent of the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled. It may be said that this isan extreme case. I wil? put 
one which I should have thought an extreme case twelve months ago, but which has 
recently become much less incredible than it was then,—I mean the supposition that 
the independent voice of this House is to be drowned by some expedient that should 
render it in future the tool of the other branches of the Legislature. Suppose that to 
be the case, I should say that a revolution had occurred, however strictly the mere forms 
of the Constitution might have been followed.” 


The Bishop quoted an expression, from the Times (we believe), 
about “ the horrid old mockery of free government we had hitherto en- 
dured,” and went on to describe that journal, according to general 
belief, as breathing the inspirations of Lord Durham. He compared 
the element of democracy in the Constitution, as resembling the ele- 
ment of fire in the physical world—most salutary if kept within due 
bounds, but most destructive if permitted to stray beyond them. It 
was only to be kept within due bounds by correctives and safeguards— 

In the present Constitution, those safeguards and correctives existed: they were to 
be found in the nomination boroughs, which a noble earl had last night called “rotten 
boroughs,” and which a deceased great man had described as “the shameful parts of 
the Constitution.” Ailmitting that. they were ‘shameful parts of the, Constitution,” 
he would maintain that they werenecessary for preserving the soundness of the Con- 
stitution. The Bill before the House afforded no corrective to the democratic force in 


the place of those boroughs which it propesed to abolish. He should therefore adhere 
to the old Constitution. 


The Bishop denied that the influence of the Peerage over the House 
of Commons, was exercised to the extent generally assumed ; and if it 
were, there was no usurpation of the rights of the Lower House or the 
People, for the nomination boroughs were created for that very end. 
He found, too, a compensation to all this influence, which more than 
counterbalanced it—in the publication of the debates in their Lordships’ 
House. Before this usurpation, all others sunk in utter insignificance. 
If to the publication of the debates were added the disfranchisement of 
the nomination boroughs, the power of the people would speedily be 
paramount, and no public business could be carried on. 


The Bishop proceeded to consider the effects of what, he said, was 
part and parcel of the present Bill—the Irish Bill— 


The effect of that Bill would be, to take the representation of Ireland out of the hands 
of the Protestant interest, and to confer it on the Roman Catholic interest in that 
country. He could hardly conceive a greater, a more important, or a more fearful 
change than that. It appeared to him to be only a portion of that system which had 
been unfortunately too long carried on, of truckling to the Roman Catholic interest in 
Ireland. There seemed to be on every occasion of late, a disposition to yield the most 
high and sacred considerations connected with that country to a temporal—nay, to a 
temporary expediency. But such a course of proceeding did not even deserve the 
name of expediency. The thing was a mere huckstering of the religion of the country 
for the purpose of gaining the brief and worthless support of men whom no concession 
could gain over—who laughed at their bribes, and jeered at their most friendly offers 
—men who no longer wore even the mask of decent hypocrisy, but who proclaimed 
aloud the approach of their triumphs—men who boasted that the oath which they had 
taken, not to use the power which a too indulgent Legislature had given them, “to 
weaken or disturb the Protestant Government or religion of the country ’—that that 
oath, instead of being a bar, was the very key and picklock by which they would open 
an entrance into our citadel, and into the temple of our religion. The destruction of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland was no longer a matter of speculation. Its approach 
had Leen openly and by authority proclaimed. The general election, they were told, 
would be at hand in November, and then the gigantic spirit of democracy was to rise 
in all its strength and to crush the Church of Ireland. That proclamation had been 
made, not by some mad fanatic, or by some wicked and worthless demagogue, who fed 
the flames of agitation for the purpose merely of answering his own sordid views, and 
who sought only to gratify his mercenary ambition at the expense of his country’s 
peace,—it was made by no such despicable and depraved character, but it had been 
made by a British senator, in a place second in dignity only to that House. 

After deducing from history, that the representation of Ireland was 
framed for the support of the Protestants there, by James the First— 
that at the Union also this was the principle laid down—that it was 
attended to equally in the Emancipation Act—and after a long com- 
ment on the Coronation Oath as connected with the maintenance of 
Protestantism, the Bishop concluded with the following prayer: 

“ May He, my Lords, who appointed you to your high office, enable you to fulfil it 
as you ought in this great crisis—in this, 1 may say, agony of your country’s fate! 
May He give you wisdom to seek, and firmness to pursue, steadily and fearlessly, the 
ouly path of honour and of safety—the path of truth. True, my Lords, is it, that our 
path is beset with difficulties and dangers; true, my Lords, is it, that ‘shadows, 
clouds, and darkness, rest upon it ;’ but ore course is clearly right, and one course only 
—namely, to walk upright, conscious of the integrity of our own conduct. As to cir- 
cumstances, my Lords, they are in the power of God. Will you, my Lords, distrust 
that God? No, my Lords, I am sure that you will not.” 
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The Bishop of Lianparr declared his intention of voting for the 
second reading— 


He had voted against the last Bill, in order to give time for consideration—to ascer- 
tain whether the cry of Reform was the mere fever of excitement, or arising from a deli- 
berate conviction of grievances. An interval of six months had proved that it was a 
settled and perfect conviction. The measure came before their Lordships free from any 
excitement; and as no other was proposed as a substitute, there was no alternative but 
to take this into their most serious consideration. By so doing, he did not pledge him- 
self to support what might not be called the vital and essential parts of the measure. 

The Marquis of LaAnspownE spoke of the responsibility incurred by 
Ministers— 

A great responsibility rested on ‘this noble friend, on himself, and on all those who 
formed the — Government, in bringing forward this measure,—a responsibility only 
inferior to that which would have attached to individuals who, filling the situetion of 
King’s Ministers, and placed in that situation at the period when he and his friends 
were placed in it, would have silently contemplated that gradual estrangement which 
was taking place amongst those classes of this country, on the continuance of the har- 
monious connexion between whom depended the prosperity of the country, and more 
especially the stability of the hierarchy. 

If Ministers were responsible, they were also disinterested— 

They cared not for the transitory dignity of office ; they were ready to risk it all— 
they were ready to sacrifice personal comfort and happiness. All they wished was, to 
restore the Constitution, and, by restoring it, to give additional strength, stability, and 
prosperity, to every part of the empire. 

The charge of revolution, preferred against. the present measure, 
might be preferred against all the great and beneficial changes in our 
political institutions— 

Changes were constantly taking place in every portion of society ; and it was there- 
fore necessary, from time to time, that well-considered alterations should be made in 
the working ofthe Constitution, in order to meet those various changes. It was by the 
careful, by the deliberate, and by the effectual application of such alterations, that it 
was possible for ours or any other political system to bear up against the perpetual in- 
roads which time must necessarily make upon it. 

All that he and his colleagues wished or meant, was the application 
of old doctrines to new circumstances— 

Let the Bishop of Exeter, who looked upon the es change as amounting to re- 
volution, look to history, which was open to all. Let him look to our own history, and 
he would find the system of legislation not only altered, but previously independent le- 
gislatures wholly swept away. Wasthe Union with Scotland revolution? Was that 
with Ireland revolution? He doubtless would say, that in neither case a revolution had 
been effected ; and yet, in each of these instances, it was deemed politic, for the general 
good, to make a far more sweeping change than would be effected by this Bill. The 
Bishop of Exeter had adverted to the French Revolution: that revolution originated in 
violence. And why? Because there was no Parliament in that country, to consider 
the complaints of the People—because there was no Parliament there, to mark the 
change which had taken place in the popular mind and feeling—because there was no 
Parliament there, to warn the Church and to warn the nobility of their danger. That 
revolution was begun in blood; and it proceeded to take its fearful course, in conse- 
quence of the want of that very feeling which induced Ministers to listen tothe com- 
plaints of the People, which the Bishop of Exeter was anxious to oppose. 

He noticed a corroboration of this argument, in the claim made by 
the friends of the Colonies to a direct representation of the latter, which 
he would most willingly join in granting, were it not naturally imprac- 
ticable. All they could do, was done in the Bill, by giving members 
‘to the outports, between which and the Colonies there was a close and 

natural connexion. Lord Ellenborough had classified the supporters of 
the Bill— 


First, there was the great Whig aristocracy, who, the noble baron conceived it per- 
fectty obvious, must have motives for supporting this measure more dear to.them than 
the maintenance and transmission to their families of those honours and properties 
whieh they possessed. He next challenged the whole body of the Catholics of Ireland, 
andéaid that they also ought not to sit in judgment upon this measure, Then came the 
Radicals and the Dissenters; and the well-known Keformers of England, who, ever 
since the year 1792, had always been ready to advocate every change, and they also 
were challengec. But even after he had thus put out of his chalice all these noxious 
ingredients, he was obliged to admit, and candidly did admit, that there still remained 
a great residuum with which he did not know how to deal. It was composed, he ad- 
mitted, of very honest people of every class and rank in the community, who had got into 
their heads a strange idea that Reform was necessary, and whose opinion, constituting 
as it did public opinion, was entitled to respect. Now, why had not such a body, con- 
stituting the wholesome part of the community in the opinion of the noble baron, been 
separated from those whom he conceived to be the Ultra-RKeformers, by some sort of 
»proposition, calculated to conciliate them, and proceeding from the noble baron or the 
noble duke in the course ofthe last two years? 


He noticed the birth of the Duke of Buckingham’s little Bill— 


He knew—what, perhaps, they all could not know—the great pains of labour it had 
cost to produce that conception. Some rumours had, indeed, reached them from time 
to time, of statesmen onl members of Parliament, and of ex-clerks of office, being 
engaged in laborious attempts how they might effect the least possible change by the 
least possible means. (Cheers and laughter.) They had heard, too, occasionally, of the 
projects, of the calculations, of the circulations, of the copyings, and printings, there 
had been, of papers put forth one day and suppressed another: but all, it seemed, had 
fallen to the ground, to the utter discomfiture of the opponents of the Bill, when the 
courage or impatience of the noble duke induced him to bring forward his offspring, to 
the common parentage of which no one else had yet asserted a claim. The duke had 
laid his offspring upon their Lordships’ table, in the hope, no doubt, that if the plan 
which was now before them should be stripped of its title to the favour of the House, 
it might be there to claim the attention of the compassionate. But there, whether the 
present Bill were adopted or rejected, he thought that offspring of the noble duke would 
lie for ever. No man should persuade him, that after the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment had twice considered the whole of this subject, and sent up to their Lordships the 
fruits of their deliberation, the compliment they would return to the House of Com- 
mons would be, to send it back a bill endorsed with the name of the noble duke. 

Lord Ellenborough had alleged that the voters under the Bill would 
be incapable of making a proper selection of members— 

He could not, after the scrupulous and severe accuracy of research employed by 
the noble lord, pronounce that these persons had produced one man capable of trans- 
acting ordinary business ; but he imagined, that after a time, if these bodies were inca- 
pable of finding among themselves persons of talent capable of representing them, 
they would be able, at any rate, to go for it to a distance. 


The middling classes were described as persons who were likely to 
be actuated by.a desire to disturb the tranquillity of the country— 


He believed that their choice would be governed by a desire to elect such persons as 
would advocate measures contributing to the public ‘tranquillity; for, having acquired 
their property by their own-industry, they had as.deep a stake in the country as had 
Lord Ellenborongh, who derived a splendid fortune from the talents and services of his 
immediate progenitor. Their small fortunes were as great objects to them, if not 
greater, than was the ample income of the noble baron to him—“ Little things are 
great to little men.” Their Lordships might convey away their land—they might go 
to another countny—they might guard themselves in many ways against the evils of 
© revolution: but to the professional man, who depended upon the peaceable exertion 
of his talents—to the hanic, who d led upon his weekly wages—to the annui- 
tant and small proprictor, who depended upon their half-yearly and quarterly incomes 
—revolution, or even agitation, brought greater ruin than could even come upon their 
Lordships by the confiscation of their estates. 

What would be the consequence of rejecting the Bill ?— 

By refusing to adopt this Bill, they would again expose the country to a renewal of 
that agitation which been for some time suspended. The noble duke had indeed 
given them a little comfort in this res ; but he feared that even the most intelligent 
of the middle classes, availing themselves of the newspapers, and all the other sources 
of information at their command, would hardly be able to gather from the language of 








~ or to adopt any measure, but perhaps respectfully { consider some proposition of 
eform, after a few trifling events—such as the going out of one Administration and the 
eoming in of another—had taken place. From that indistinct and almost intentionally 
clouded hope, he.did not think therefore they could.expect much. 

At the close of Lord Lansdowne’s speech, Lord Kenyon moved the 
adjournment of the debate; and some conversation ensued respecting 
the period to which it should extend. The Duke.of WELLINGTon pro- 
posed Friday, on account of the Levee on Thursday, and the King’s 
dinner to the Knights of the Bath. 

Earl Grey consented to this, on the understanding that the debate 
was to close on Friday; in which case, if the second reading were 
carried, he would move the committal of the Bill for Monday. 

The Duke of WrLLincton thought they ought to have some time to 
consider the clauses : he hoped, if the second reading were carried, the 
committal would not take place until after the Easter holydays. 

Earl Grey replied, that every part of the Bill was familiar to every 
body: if they went into Committee on Monday, some important 
clauses might be got over before the recess. 

The Earl of Harnowsy wished to delay the Committee till after 
Easter— 

Even supposing their Lordships were assmed the second reading would be carried, 
they could not be expected to make up their miuds with respect to the amendments 
they intended to propose in the very short time the noble earl was disposed to allow 
them. The first clause was one of the most important of the Bill; and, in his opinion, 
they shoul be prepared to take all the clauses, not on their separate merits, but in con- 
nexion with each other as a whole. There were other bills, too, almost equally im- 
portant ; and he thought that haste in going into the Committee was the less necessary 
because it was most desirable that ‘they. should have all the Reform measures before 
them at the time they were called on to agree to the provisions of the present Bill. He 
was decidedly of opinion that they could: not consent to the third reading of this Bill 
without those other measures; and by postponing the Committee till after Easter, 
they gave the other House an opportunity of occupying itself with the remaining Bills 
--that when they came to decide definitely on the present Bill, they might have the 
whole of the measure of Reform at once fully under their consideration. 

Earl Grey said, it would be time enough to decide on the future stages 
of the Bill after the second reading took place. 


The debate last night was commenced by Lord Wyyrorp. He 
was allowed to address their Lordships sitting ; and commenced by 
stating his unwillingness to trespass on the time of the House,—which, 
however, he occupied for upwards of two hours.. He described the 
Bill as sweeping down the Tory boroughs, and leaving those of the 
Whigs entire: it had, moreover, a fructifying quality, for while it put 
down one nomination borough, it created two. On the most careful 
perusal, he could discover in it no principle of property, unless that it 
took from those that had, to give to those that had no property. He 
proceeded to criticise the 10/. clause in the late and present Bill ; 
and insisted, notwithstanding repeated disclaimers on the part of Earl 
GREY, that in the former it was necessary that a house should be rated. 
He ridiculed the opinion of those Peers who imagined that the defects 
of the Bill could be remedied in Committee: he felt sure that the se- 
cond reading was the last opportunity on which they would have to give 
a decisive vote on the measure. He noticed the anticipated creation of 
Peers—the speeches of the three Bishops who had delivered their sen- 
timents in favour of the Bill—the rational Reform proposed by the Duke 
of Buckingham, under whose-eperation the Constitution of the country 
would remain unimpaired—sueh a bill could never come too late. He next 
adverted to the Irish Church, and the consequences which Reform 
might produce in it. He admitted at the same time, that the Church was 
safe—“ it was founded on a rock, and the gates of Hell would not pre- 
vail against it ;” but the preservation of its externals was not the less a 
debt of justice and sound policy. He then turned to France, for the 
purpose, he said, of correcting an historical error committed by the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne. It was not for want ofa Parliament that the French 
Revolution took place—they had the States- General in 1789 as well as in 
1792. Louis the Sixteenth had, however, in the interval, doubled their 
number—he had, in fact, reformed them, and hence the consequences 
that flowed to himself and the nation. Lord Wynford expatiated at 
great length on the indefeasibility of the borough rights—on the manner 
in which it was proposed to destroy these rights by the Bill—on the 
diminution of English and the augmentation of Irish and Scotch mem- 
bers—the difficulty of passing one Bill of Reform while other two Re- 
form Bills remained unconsidered—the evils of a Parliament of Dele- 
gates, which the last election had already given the country, and which 
every Parliament under the Bill was likely to consist of—the threats 
held out by the press—the certainty of the Bill, extensive as it was, not 
proving satisfactory to the Reformers. 

Lord Durnam observed onthe long and desultory speech of Lord 
Wynford, that he felt it unnecessary to follow or reply to it. Objections 
of detail could only be made or answered with propriety in Committee ; 
to the Committee he would leave them. He had felt one gratification 
in listening to Lord Wynford’s speech, laborious as the task of listen- 
ing otherwise had been—it was unmingled with that leayen of party 
raneour which characterized some of those that had preceded it— 

He could not avoid saying, that no small portion of both party rancour and personal 
hostility was displayed in a speech which their Lordships heard from the Bench of 
Bishops in the last evening which that House assembled. He would not say that the 
address was spoken in a malignant spirit, but he would say that it not only grossly ex- 
agyerated facts, but conveyed insinuations against his Majesty’s Ministers which were 
altogether false (oud cries of “ Hear!” from ail sides); and these insinuations were 
conveyed in all the coarseness of pamphleteering slang—( Vehement cries of “ Order !” 
from the Opposition, replied to by “ Hear, hear !” from the Ministerial Benches.) 

The Earl of Wixcuttsea rose in great heat to censure the language 
applied to the Bishop of Exeter. Having sat down without making 
any motion, Lord Hottanp rose to order: he wished to know if 
Lord Winchilsea had any motion to make—if he thought the words 
“‘jmmoderate,” he ought, according to the orders of the House, to 
have them taken down. Lord WincuiLska then moved that the words 
should be taken down accordingly. 

Earl Grey said, the mere isolated phrases—“ pamphleteering slang ” 
and “ falsehood”—might be harsh ; but it was only by the context that 
they could be made out to be disorderly. It was necessary to take 
down the context also. 

Lord WincnitsEa and several others said, that the phrase was 
“ false insinuation.” 

Earl Grey repeated, that whatever objection might be offered to 
the words, it was essential to take the context along with them, in 





the neble duke any thing more than a remote, uncertain, indistinct design, not to pro- 


order to found a charge of disorderliness. 
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Lord Hottanp—* The noble Lord must.not merely move that the 
words be taken down, he must repeat the words he wishes to be taken 
down.” 


Lord WincuitsEA—* Pamphleteering slang and falsehood.” 

The Duke of Buckincuam said, the words, in his opinion, were 
such as ought not to be applied to one who by his official character 
could not defend himself against them. 


Lord Durnam said, he had not the slightest objection to his words 
being taken down— 


Whether the words “ pamphleteering slang” were such as suited the taste of Lord 
Winchilsea, or whether Lord Durham might not have used some others to express his 
meaning, might be a matter of question; but that he was justified in applying the word 
falsehood to the insinuations which he was about to disprove when Lord Winchilsea in- 
terrupted him, he was able to maintain beyond all doubt. Lord Winchilsea must know 
that it was in consequence of an expression made use of (respecting the connexion 
of his Majesty’s Ministers with the Press) by Dr. Phillpotts, to whose speech 
Lord Durham had alluded, that he had been compelled to use the word false, 
It would be vain affectation for him not to say that he knew the words of Dr, 
Phillpotts were intended to apply to him; and, in fact, when he found that the insi- 
nuation was couched in such terms as neither he nor any of their Lordships, nor any 
man living, could doubt that they were directed against him, he was determined to take 
the first opportunity of showing that they were false and unfounded. Did any of their 
Lordships wish that those words also should be written down? (Cheers, and cries of 
“ Question!” The Bishop of Exeter rose, amidst the confusion, to address the House, but 
Lord Durham proceeded.) \f the right reverend prelate wished to explain any thing 
which he had said in his speech of last night, he could have the opportunity of doing so 
when Lord Durham should have concluded. He had thought it necessary thus openly, 
and without hesitation or disguise, in the face of their Lordships and of the world, to 
give the strongest contradiction to the atrocious calumnies which had been spread re- 
specting him. 

He commented in feeling terms on the unfairness of the attack, at a 
period when it was well known to all that he was suffering at once 
under domestic affliction and bodily weakness. He then turned from 
Dr. Phillpotts to Lord Ellenborough and the Duke of Wellington. He 
noticed the argument of both these opponents of Reform—that the call 
for it was no older than the late French Revolution— 


If there was any one question more discussed than another, both in and out of Par- 
liament, especially during the last fifty years, it was Reform in Parliament. During 
that period it had been frequently brought forward by the most eminent men in either 
House of Parliament. From the presentation of the Oxford Petition, in 1783, to the 
present day, the subject had been, he might say, kept constantly before Parliament and 
the public, by petitions from the people, and by the speeches and motions of distin- 
guished men in both Houses, 

In the course of an extensive induction, he showed that the public 
had many and strong reasons for demanding Reform. 


He passed an 
animated eulogium on the middle classes— 


“Their wealth now doubled, he might say, trebled the wealth possessed by the | 





higher orders: and as to their intelligence, look to the great manufacturing and com- 
mercial towns—Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, Birmingham; who in them were the 
founders and supporters of public libraries and of literary and scientific institutions ? 
Who were the persons who were found promoting every thing that tended to the im- 
provement of the human mind? The middle classes for the most part, and in many 
cases the middle classes only. That the gentlemen of the country had lost the 
superiority which they formerly held over the middle classes in knowledge and intelli- 

ence, was evident on every occasion which brought them and the middle classes together, 

ord Ellenborough, who talked so much of the ignorance of the people of the great 
towns, and of their inferiority to the upper classes, if he would go to some of the public 
meetings of the middle classes, would see that even he had not so much reason as he 
supposed to plume himself upon [the superiority of his intelligence. Was it to be said 
then that ihe persons who possessed amongst them so large a proportion of wealth, in- 
telligence, and knowledge of the country, were to be excluded from any share in the 
representation, because they did not belong to someone of the classes that were in- 
‘vested with some particular privilege ? 


He noticed the danger of delaying to grant the demands of the 
people— 

When he heard noble lords talk of the danger of concession, he felt disposed to ask 
them what safety did they expect from refusal? A right reverend Bishop, indeed, ad- 
‘vised them to leave the Constitution to Providence. He did not wish to use that 
name lightly, or he should ask the right reverend prelate what was the state in which 
Providence had left the Constitution? It was painful, it was in some degree humili- 
ating, but he would ask, was history to remain for ever a sealed book to noble lords op- 

site, or were its pages always to be misread and perverted by right reverend bishops ? 
Fina resistance to the reasonable demands of the people not yet been tried suflicieutly 
often, and with results sufficiently deplorable, to convince those noble persons of its 
anutility as well as of its injustice? 





He concluded by repeating the words of ‘a statesman whose prin- 
ciples he venerated, and whose example, at an humble distance, he had 
endeavoured through life to follow’— 

“ Remember that on the issue we risk all—all that is most dear to us—all that is most 
valuable—our character—our integrity—our honour—our present reputation and our 
future fame : these, and whatever else is more precious, if more precious any thing can 
be, we have staked on the enlarged policy, equity, and wisdom of this measure.” 

The Bishop of Exeren rose, in great agitation, to explain. He ob- 
served, that when he said the Times newspaper was connected with Go- 
‘vernment, he was careful to except Earl Grey. The charge he made 
respecting what had appeared in that journal, had no particular applica- 
tion: he believed, however, that some one connected with Lord Durham 
communicated with the Times. [Dr. Phillpotts was here overwhelmed 
by cries of ‘ Hear!” and “ Order!” and having observed that he was not 
supported by any part of the House but the Episcopal Bench, he sat down; 
but many of the Peers exclaiming ‘Go on!” he was induced to re- 
com He said that a connexion between the Times and the Govern- 
ment had been traceable on more occasions than one. Five or six 
weeks ago, there had appeared a statement in that journal, of a cor- 
respondence between a noble friend [the Marquis of Londonderry— 
respecting the Derry petition] and the King; and on or about the 23d 
January, it contained a direct allusion to a correspondence between a 
noble Duke and the King. The letter sent to his Majesty by that 
noble Duke [Buckingham] was transmitted through the Secretary of 
State’s Office; the writer of it gave no copy to the press, directly or in- 
directly ; it must have come from the Government, and Dr. Phillpotts 
thought as probably from Lord Durham as any other member of it. 

The Duke of BucktNcuam confirmed the account of sending the 
letter, of which he gave away no copy: he was, he confessed, asto- 
nished to find a verbatim copy of parts of it in the Times. 

Earl Grey said, it was true the Duke of Buckingham had sent a 
letter to the King, containing his views of the present political state of 
the kingdom, and stating the course which he thought ought to be pur- 
sued. His Majesty, with that strict regard to the spirit and forms of 
the Constitution, which must endear him to all his people, immediately 
transmitted the letter to himself, as head of the Administration. Earl 
Grey was much surprised when he saw the notice of it in the Times 
‘That notice, he could pledge his honour, did not come from him, nor 
from any member of Government— 

“As a person standing in an ostensible situation in the Government; I disclaim any 














connexion with any one publication, and I most distinctly deny that I h 

thing to influence a single newspaper. (Much cheering.) This I must add, as regards 
myself personally, and the particular paper in question, that those who have seen it for 
the last month, and who have read its attacks upon me, will not think that I need enter 
into any disclaimer of the remotest concern with it. (Cheers and laughter.) But the 
right reverend prelate said on the former night, that he had heard these things, and 


he believed them, (*Wo,no!’) I understood him to say, that he believed them; but 
if Iam mistaken, I beg his pardon.” 


The Bishop of Exerer—*I did not say that I believed Them, but that they had been 
believed. (‘ Hear !’)” ; 

Earl Grey—* That they had been believed, [Confusion—Cries of ‘Order!’ and 
‘ Spoke !"} I certainly understood the right reverend prelate to express the impression on 
his own mind that there was truth in the charge. He has undoubtedly said that there 
were insinuations against other members of the King’s Government; and he added 
that he had heard a story of my noble friend near me (Lord Durham ). Now mark 
the charity of the right reverend prelate [Cheers and exclamations|—I say, mark his 
charity—mark what he does not think improbable !—that my noble friend near me, 
connected with me not only by the bonds of office, but by the nearest, dearest, and 
closest ties of relationship, has been guilty not merely of fraud, but falsehood, 
and has secretly and insidiously furnished newspapers with the means of attack upon 
the very Government of which he was a‘member—(Loud and reiterated cheers)—that 
this he was ready to do, and actually did, at the expense of tearing asunder the ten- 
derest and dearest ties of affection. (Cheers.) If this be charit y—if this be the charity 


of a Christian Bishop, I am much deceived in the true nature of that virtue.” (Cheers 
from all sides.) 


This episode in the debate was terminated by Dr. Phillpotts again 
explaining, that he did not impute the communication in the Times to 
any member of the Government in particular. 

After a few words from Lord Lonponperry and the Duke of Wrt- 
LINGTON, Lord CARNARVON resumed the debate on the question. He 
said the cry for Reform was an old one, and its cause was old. When- 
ever the people were in distress, it mattered not from what cause, the 
institutions of the country were sure to be blamed, and an alteration in 
them called for. He repeated the Duke of Wellington’s argument of 
the expensiveness of all popular systems of Government, and the Duke’s 
illustration of it in the present Government of France. The dangers of 
an obstinate adherence to a measure like the present, characterized by great 
boldness and little consideration, had been repeatedly pressed on the Mi- 
nisters ; and he hoped not without effect,—he hoped for some wakening in 
them of their old Whig principles; and that they would join the real 
friends of Reform in discharging from the Bill those parts that at present 
so much discoloured it, and thus negative the expectations which their 
underlings in public and in private had for some time past been so ac- 
tively exciting. He proceeded, in answer to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, to criticise the Bill in its bearings upon the different interests of 
the country,—agricultural and commercial, home and colonial,—on the 
interests of the poor and those of the rich. He afterwards went into 


ave done any 


; a minute comparison of the present and the late Bill; which he concluded 


by declaring, that the present Bill was the more democratic of the two. He 
noticed the extension of the Reform to Ireland, and the consequences that 
might flow from it there; he considered that extension to be of more impor- 
tance than any thing connected with the measure. The principle on which 
representatives were given to the great towns in England, he denied to 
have any application whatever to Ireland. If any alteration were necessary 
there, he would say, that it was diminution rather than extension ; 
for while some towns had increased in population, many had decreased. 
The disfranchised boroughs in Ireland, as in England, ought to furnish 
members for the enfranchised boroughs. The boon, moreover, would be 
no boon, but would only strengthen the hands of a desperate faction, which 
only required means and opportunity to commence a war of general 
spoliation. He afterwards entered into a description of the checks to 
precipitate legislation imposed by the forms of the United States Go- 
vernment, which had been alluded to in the course of the debates ; and 
contended, that if they meant to frame a constitution at all analogous, 
nothing could be more opposed to such an intention than the haste with 
which the Bill had on various occasions been pressed forward. His 
Lordship concluded— 

He admired the Whigs of former times, who felt the danger of meddling with our in- 
stitutions, and pursued a very different line from the Whiglings of the present day. 
What could they think, when they heard Law Officers of the Crown not only maintain 
that the King had a right, by making Peers, to destroy the House of Lords, but also 
that he had a right to issue writs to some towns and places, and withhold them from 
others ?—in fact, that he possessed the uncontrolled powers of the Grand Seignor, and 
could make two new Houses of Parliament out of his own slaves and dependents? 
(Great cheering!) This was the modern Whig version of the British Constitution. 
They recommended for imitation one of the worst acts of the Tories—one of the worst 
measures that soil the pages of our history—and one for which the guilty Minister was 
impeached by the Whig Copouition, of that day. He pronounced a high panegyric upon 
the British Constitution, which had so long flourished, He implored their Lordships not 
to lay the axe to the root of the tree. He implored themto avert the axe. If they did so, 
their destiny was in their own power—if not, their destruction appeared to him inevitable, 

Lord Goperticw ridiculed the notion of calling upon them to rever- 
ence the Constitution oi their ancestors, and at the same time to resist 
all attempts to perfect what was most valuable in it—the representative 
portion. The system which it was the object of Ministers to amend, 
was opposed not merely to sound principle, but it was in the teeth 
of the unrepealed law of the land. Its continuance confounded 
all correct notions of right and wrong—of legal and illegal. In the 
course of his speech, Lord Goderich replied to the argument of 
the Bishop of Exeter drawn from the first French Revolution; and 
vindicated the 102 qualification from the objections of the same person. 
He concluded by declaring his concurrence in the Bishop’s prayer, 
and expressed a wish that the charge of indifference to religion made 
against his Majesty’s Government had been better considered before it 
was made. 

The Earl of Epon said, among the projects of Reform he had con- 
sidered—and they were not few in number—he had never seen one in 
which more alteration was to be effected and less improvement made. 
As to the motion of the second reading now before them, he could not 
perceive one particle of difference between it and that which they had 
negatived in October. If anywhere, the principle of the Bill was to 
be found in the preamble; and that was word for word and letter for 
letter the same as the preamble of the last Bill. No amendment in 
Committee could alter that; and how, therefore, any one opposing the 
last Bill could support this, was entirely beyond his comprehension. 


Lord TENTERDEN followed Lord Eldon. If the Bill were once 


passed, he thought that the Lords would be converted into a mere place 
for registering the decrees of the Commons— 


That was a degradation to which he could not submit ; and he would never enter the 
walls when it had become only the ghost of its departed greatness. 


The Bishop of RocueEsrer denied that the voice of the people went 
with the Bill—it was not the popular voice, but the popular clamours 
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As to the present House of Commons, the manner of its election took 
from it all its deliberative character. His ancestors had sat in their 
Lordships’ House for five hundred years, and he would not disgrace 
their memory by voting for a measure that would destroy a constitution 
for which they would have forfeited their lives. 


The Bishop of GtLoucestER, after vindicating the Reverend Bench 
against the Earl of Shrewsbury, contended that the fact of the Bishops 
having voted against the Bill was decisive of its merits ; for they could 
have no interest in nomination boroughs, nor any interest at all apart 
from the people of which they were the instructors. He had voted 
with the majority of his reverend brethren before, and he had heard 
nothing since that should induce him to alter his sentiments. 

Lord BroucHam spoke next, and riveted the House’s attention for 
about two hours. He noticed, in commencing, some of the charges 
brought against the Ministry— 

“ My Lords, I know—as I believe all my Colleagues know—and as I trust this 
Tleuse is convinced—that there is not a shadow of a shade of foundation for those 
calumnies which have been whispered in public, and have been—not urged here, but | 

| 
} 


here brought to the test, and here received an indignant denial. And in saying this, I 
refer not merely to the black charge which has not been urged, and which no one has 
meant to urge, and which has by all been disclaimed, but also to that scarcely less 
black charge—I mean that of violating the sacred trust reposed in us, as Ministers of 
the King, with respect to the correspondence of the noble duke. But the case does not 
rest with the noble duke alone, We have also heard the sentiments of a right reverend pre- | 

} 





late on the subject, who appears to be, on his own showing, most ignorantly innocent of | 


the whole affair—ignorant not only of what passed four or five years ago in the formation 
of the Ministry that was then established, but ignorant also of what passed before his 
own eyes. The right reverend prelate dwelt with peculiar satisfaction on the subject 
of the formation of Mr, Canning’s Administration; he had even, after indulging ina 
hint or two on the subject, gently reclined his head, as if to receive, with all becoming 
feeling, the comfortable cheer of assent ; and then had wound up the whole by taking 
credit for an unusual allowance of candour for himself. Now, my Lords, I mean to assert 
that on this subject there is not the shadow of a foundation for the suspicion which the 
right reverend prelatehas thrown out. Those whojoined Mr. Canuing’s Administration 
retained their own opinions on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, as well as on 
every other subject connected with our foreign or our domestic policy,” 

He noticed Lord Carnaryon’s charge of precipitancy ; and quoted, 
in answer, the words of Lord Carnarvon himself on the subject of 
delay— 

“ T do not wish,” said the earl, “that there should be a delay of one moment in 
bringing forward the gr subject of Reform. If the Ministers are anxious for their 
own safety—if they are anxious for the safety of their country—they will take the ear- 
liest opportunity of submitting their intended measure to the attention of Parliament.” 








This was said on the 22d of November ; and Ministers delayed, not- 
withstanding, till the Ist of March before they brought in their Bill. 
Then came the assertion of the Earl, improving upon the Duke of 
Wellington’s, that all the property of the country was against the Bill. 
The Duke said, the landed property— 

The Duke of WELLINGroN—* All the property.” 

Lord BroucHamM—*“ Then I must apologize for saying the noble 
Ear! went farther than the noble Duke.” But had none of the pro- 
perty even of the House of Lords declared for it? what came of the 
merchants and bankers of London? what of the majority of the House 
of Commons? and what of the public, of which there were at least 
some portion not absolute rabble in favour of the Bill? Lord Brougham 
noticed the Delegate argument— 

“Ifthey are delegates, and not representatives, it is by the old, and not by the new 
system. But if I found that these gentlemen, immediately after the general election, 
gave their votes more in favour of the measure than they did after six or eight months’ 
time had been afforded for reflection, their constituents also having had time for refleec- 
tion too, I should then be willing to admit that there might be something in the remark, 
But, my Lords, the very contrary is the fact; for it turns out that the majority has 
gone on increasing instead of diminishing. Now this can only be accounted for on one 
of two suppositions—either that those gentlemen do not act as delegates, and do not 
reflect the opinions of their constituents, but give their votes, as independent members of 
Parliament ought, as trustees exercising their own judgment on the affairs of the 
country ; or they must have known and felt, when continuing to give their votes in 
favour of the Bill, that their constituents continued to be of the same opinion as be- 
fore ; for if they are delegates, as alleged, what possible inducement could there be for 
them to vote in favour of the Bill, if their constituents had turned against it? 

Tt had been said that it was the French Revolution that excited the 
cry for Reform— 









, Parliamentary Reform not only formed a favourite subject, but was the fa- 
ibject. In this matter I am speaking with some experience; for, in York- 
whole canvass for the county was over,and the election secured, before the 
news arrived at York of the transactions that had taken place in France, except, 
indeed, that it was known that the French King had violated the Charter.” 

It was not the resolution of the French to reform, but the Duke of 
Wellington’s resolution not to reform, that rendered an otherwise in- 
tense feeling yet more intense. 

He proceeded to point out the essential features of the Bill. The 
qualification in the counties had been very slightly altered; and the al- 
terations were decidedly on the Conservative side—all of them increased 
rather than diminished the influence of the landed interest. There 
was also a large increase of county members—the town votes had taken 
largely from the county votes. The 102 householders had been 
Strangely misrepresented. They formed no separate class—they 
mingled imperceptibly with all that were above them. It was 
equally incorrect to speak of them as the poorest of the com- 
munity and as common labourers. How could a man gaining 
from 10s. to 14s. a week afford 4s. for a house? Such 
houses would be occupied by shopkeepers, tradesmen, overseers and 
foremen in factories, men between whom and the tenants of 201. there 
was no practical severance. ‘The Duke of Wellington had spoken of 
the heavy expenses that the late Revolution had imposed on France : 
in France there was a disputed succession, a new dynasty, a threatened 
civil war, an apprehended foreign war. Reform in England would 
allow a Ministry to do its duty, and to do it cheaply. All these points 
Lord Brougham illustrated with his peculiar felicity. He concluded 
with these words— 

“Your Lordships may rely upon it, that in every part of the kingdom—not only in 
towns, but in the country—not only in England, but in Scotland—the i: habitants are 
awaiting your decision of this night with the most anxious suspense and painfal 
solicitude, That decision will either produce bitter disappointment, or diffuse universal 
joy. If joy, it will terminate at once the most distressing doubts, and secure to this 
House the lasting affections of a grateful people.’ 5 

Lord Lynpuursr repeated the old argument of Mr. Croker, that, 
from there being no petitions in its favour for several years previous to 
1830, the people were proved te have been up to that time indifferent. to 
Reform. He repeated that of the Duke of Wellington, that the pro- 
perty of the country was against the Bill ; and appealed in proof of it | 





to the numerous addresses presented to the King on the subject. He 
admitted that the best consideration of the House was due to the Bill; 
but, looking on the details of it as essentially connected with its prin- 
ciple, he thought they were perfectly justified in considering it at that 
stage rather than in Committee. He characterized the supporters of the 
Bill as had been done by Lord Ellenborough; and asked, whether it was to 
such supporters that their Lordships were bound to defer? He alluded to 
Dr. Maltby’s letter, in which he said, that prelate charged the Peers with 
being influenced by none but selfish and interested motives, as a curious 
illustration of a prevailing delusion. He noticed Lord Melbourne's 
argument, that from the signs of the times it was obvious that their 
Lordships must agree to this Bill: he knew of no argument more un- 
worthy of their consideration than this. Having dwelt at considerable 
length on the impossibility of a House of Commons such as would be 
created under the Bill and a House of Lords coexisting, he concluded— 

“We are told that this measure is to be permanent ; but, my Lords, no person looking 
at this Bill, at its various provisions, its anomalies, its absurdities, can for a moment 
imagine that it will be permanent. My Lords, the organs of the Movement party, in 
and out of Parliament, have declared that it is not to be final. It is not intended to be a 
final measure. If you should pass it under such an impression, you are grossly deluded, I 
know enough of this House to declare, that if this Bill pass through this stage, the certain 
result will be that there can be no possibility of preventing it from becoming the law of the 
land. My Lords, I am borne down by apprehensions and alarm upon this momentous occa- 
sion, not upon my own account, but for the sake of the country, whose dearest interests 
are placed in jeopardy. I therefore beg you to lay aside all temporizing policy, which 
must assuredly, if you should be weak enough to entertain it, prove your destruction. 
By voting against the second reading, on the contrary, you will turn aside the dangers 
which menace the Constitution, and you will win the eternal gratitude of your fellow 
countrymen and of all good men.” 

Earl Grey commenced his reply at five o’clock this morning. He 
noticed the charge of,delay, so ably refuted by Lord Brougham. Witk 
respect to the measure introduced by Ministers, he said— 

“T may have erred—Government may have erred—our views may have been wrong 
— we are erring men, and do not pretend that our Government is infallible: but, ap. 
plying our best judgment to the best information we could obtain, and examining mi- 
nutely the situation and prospects of the country, the view we took was this—that 
something being to be done in the way of Reform, it should be done to that extent as 
to give us a resting-place on which the Constitution could repose in future free from all 
further discussion and : tion. We acted on that principle. Reform being necessary 
the other consequences were the result of our honest and unbiassed judgment, 

He noticed Dr. Phillpotts’s attack— 

« T have been congratulated by a learned and right reverend pr late, that I have re 








jected with scorn and indignation the stigma of revolution, The charity of that sneex 
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and of that insinuation is not lost upon me; but I tell the right rever late, that 
I have a long life to appeal to, which even those who know me not in pri e will think 
suflicient to justify me in the opinion of my countrymen from the foul and malignant 
charges which he, in his Christian charity, has thought proper to produce against me, 
(Great cheering, and cries of ‘Order!’) I have a stake also in the country, perhapa 
as large a one as he has. I have also given pledges to my country,—pledges which 
must prove my sincere desire to transmit to my posterity the property which I haye 
received from my ancestors,—pledges which ought to satisfy the country that I shalk 
not, with my eyes open, undertake any thing that is dangerous to the Constitution. 
The right reverend prelate threw out insinuations about my ambition. Let me tel 
him calmly, that the pulses of ambition may beat as strongly under sleeves of lawn as 
under an ordinary habit. (Jmmense cheering.) I wish not to pursue farther a subject 
on which I feel strongly ; but a speech more unbecoming the situation of a Christian 
bishop—a speech more inconsistent with the love of peace—a speech more remote 
from the charity which ought to distinguish a clergyman of his order,—a speech 
more replete with insinuations and charges calculated to promote disunion and discord 
in the community—never was uttered within the walls of either House of Parliament, 

He concluded— 

He would take leave to say one word on a question which had been frequently dis- 
cussed out of doors, and in which he was in some degree personally concerned. He 
alluded to the probable creation of Peers. All the best constitufional writers had ad- 
mitted that although the creation of a large number of Peers for a particular object 
was a measure which should rarely be resorted to, yet that in some cases, such as 
to avoid a collision between the two Houses, it might be absolutely necessary, 
It was true that he had been, for many reasons, exceedingly averse to such a 
course ; but he believed it would be found, that in cases of necessity, such as he had 








“stated, a creation of Peers would be perfectly justifiable, and in accordance with the 


best and most acknowledged principles of the Constitution, (“ Hear ! Acar !’’) More than 
this, he would not say at the present moment, 
After a few words of explanation from Lord Carnarvon and Dr. 
Puitrpotts, their Lordships divided— 
For the motion 





Present 198 

Proxies... 56 
———184 

Against it— 

Present 196 

PIC oc tare pain ele ad Rees peemueuT ees toed eon Kel eied 49 
—175 

Majority for the Bill o—aapell 


The Bill was then read a second time; and, on the motion of Eari 
GReEy, it was ordered to be committed on the first day after the recess, 
The House then adjourned, at a quarter past seven o’clock this morning. 

[ The debate of last night, we need hardly observe, from the lateness 
of the hour at which it terminated, and the fulness of our columns, has 
been of necessity more curtailed than the other debates. ] 

2. Tue Duxe or RichMonp anp THE Marquis oF CLEVELAND. 
Previous to the commencement of the adjourned debate on Tuesday, a 
warm conversation took place, which was particularly pointed at these 
two noblemen. Lord Wynrorp haying presented a petition from 
Arundel, praying that, rather than be joined to the village of Little 
Hampton,—in selecting which, the petition said, the Commissioners 
had passed over twenty intermediate places, and gone four miles out of 
their way [Little Hampton lies on the left bank of the Arun, near its 
mouth, and is about four miles from Arundel],—the town of Arundel 
should be placed in Schedule A; and having insinuated that the reason 
why Little Hampton was selected, was because the Duke of Norfolk 
had the entire possession of that town, and could through it command 
the return for Arundel. 

The Duke of Ricumonp said, that when the Bill was in Committee, 
he would be able to show that no such effect as was anticipated would 
flow from the arrangement. 

The Duke afterwards observed, that if Lord Wynford moved the in- 
sertion of Arundel in Schedule A, he would second the motion. 

The Earl of Faumourn felt astonished at the Duke of Richmond’s 
change of opinions on the question of Reform. When the Earl of 
Winchilsea declared himself a Reformer, the Duke took especial pains 
to convince the House that he did not concur in Lord Winchilsea’s 
views— 

Then came the companion of the Catholic Relief Bill—the bill for disfranchising the 
forty-shilling frecholders in Ireland ; and he well remembered the earnestness with which 
the noble duke denounced that measure in his speech, (Some Peers on the Opposition side 
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added, “ Andina protest.”) We also remembered the protest which the noble duke had 
placed on the journals on that oceasion, and that it was, if possible; still stronger in its 
denunciation of the principle of the disfranchising bill than the speech, 

He invited their Lordships to contrast the Duke’s conduct on that 
occasion with his new-born zeal for Reform. 


The Duke of Ricumonp designated this: attack as one of the most 
unwarrantable and unjustifiable ever made in that House. For the de- 
fence of his conduct he might perfectly rely on the argument which the 
whole of the Opposition must rely on,—namely, that the times were 
changed: but he had a better argument— 

At the time alluded to, Earl Winchilsea said, that if the Catholic E mancipation Bill 

should be carried, he would vote for any plan of reform that might be proposed, On 
that occasion, he certainly rose immediately after the Earl, and declared, that though 
he was opposed to the Emancipation Bill and the disfrauchisement of the forty-shilling 
freeholders, he would not, if these measures should be carried, vote merely on that ac- 
count for any reform that might be proposed. He should be glad to kuow where the 
inconsistency was between that declaration and his subsequent conduct, or what were 
the changes to which the noble Earl had so pointedly and personally alluded. 
_ The Marquis of Satissuny said, the forty-shilling freeholders were 
indemnified for their disfranchisement by the emancipation that accom- 
panied it ;, in the present case, there was disfranchisement but no in- 
demnification. 

r . . 

_ The Marquis of CLreveLanp said, although he had so large borough 
interest, he had always been a Reformer. From the year 1792, when 
he first entered Parliament, he had applied himself to obtain the com- 
mand of borough influence ; but his reason was, that such property was 
80 often used for improper purposes, and there was no mode of coun- 
teracting this but by opposing the use of it to the abuse. For this pur- 
pose, he had endeavoured to possess himself of as much Parliamentary 
influence as possible— 

But he most particularly differed from the Marquis of Salisbury, and all those who 
talked about spoliation and robbery when the nomination boroughs were disfranchised. 
He did not consider them as, strictly speaking, property; nor did he by any means con- 
sider their disfranchisement, for the public good, as an infringement of the rights of pro- 
ag oP It was a species of property, if such in any sense it could be called, that could 
ve desired only for the sake of two objects, either for the sake of Parliamentary influ- 
ence, or for an object which he could not suppose that any of their Lordships would 

t t t—he meant the pecuniary advantage to be derived from a 





plate fora 
sale of seats in the other House; and if the existence of such property was bad in the 
one sense, it was bad in the other, and therefore it ought to be put an end to in both 
ways, 

The Marquis said, he had supported Mr. Canning, because, in the 
accession of that Minister, he saw the triumph of liberal principles ; 
the Duke of Wellington he supported, for the political benefits his 
Grace had conferred on the country; but he never compromised his 
Reform principles in supporting either. 

The Marquis of LonvonpERRY said, ironically, he had no doubt the 
motives of the Marquis of Cleveland were purely patriotic. Lord 
Londonderry said— 


Tf the Bill should pass, the marquis would be deprived of his boroughs, but he would 
have claims on Earl Grey, and might look for his reward. If the Bill should pass, the 
noble personages who sacrificed their boroughs on the altar of their country would have 
some compensation. Suppose it should not pass, the sacrifice would not be required, 
the marquis would saye his boroughs. Even in that case he should not despair 
of seeing the noble marquis still retain his seat on the same side of the house. The 
marquis, if he got no other reward, might, perhaps, lookvtgget ‘some in Durham, whére 
he would acquire a great prepondertince by tlie division of the county. Tho division of 
Durham, he was prepared to show, was one of the grossest fobs that ever took place. It 
was one of the most gross Whig jobs—even of the gross Whig Bill. 

The Marquis of CLEVELAND again rose in consequence of this at- 
tack ; and said— 

“When there is such an important question as that now on the orders of the day 
standing for discussion, we are improperly trespassing on the time of the House, and 
I may also add, on the time of the public, when we indulge in these petty, and puerile, 
and snappish imputations one against the other. With respect to any favours, yrants, 
places, allowances, or honours to be conferred on me, I disclaim before your Lordships, 
and before my country, any idea or conception that they will take place. I flatter my-* 
self that I am.as independent a man in every respect as any one of your Lordships. I 
am as independent in every respect as the Marquis of Londonderry is, or as any of the 
noble lords by whom he is supported. With respect to the support which I have given 
to Parliamentary Reform, I have acted independently, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left for compensation or reward, but keeping one object always distinctly in 
view,—the advantage of my country. I am not obliged either to one Government or to 
another.” 

The Marquis having restated the motives which induced him to sup- 
port the Administrations of Mr:'Canning and the Duke of Wellington, 
concluded— . 

He had never asked for a place or pension, and had: never made an application ex 
which a Minister of the Crown was induced to write a-memorandum “that this was too 
bad.’ When his late Majesty promoted him to the rank he held, he could state that 
the honour was conferred on him unasked, unsolicited. 

The Duke of Weiurncron acknowledged, that in all their mutual 
conversations, the Marquis of Cleveland had acted with the greatest 
candour and openness on the subject of Reform. 





3. Scorcn Excuraurn Bri. The retiring pension of 2,000/. to be 
assigned to Chief Baron Abercromby, was the subject of a long con- 
versation in the House of Commons on Tuesday. Mr. G. Dawson 
was very bitter in denouncing the job, as he termed it. It was ad- 
mitted by all, that the Chief Baron had nothing to do at present, and 
got 4,000/. for doing nothing; but it was contended by Mr. Dawson 
and otkers, that he ought to have been placed at the head of the new 
Bankrupt Court. To this, however, it was answered, that Mr. Aber- 
cromby had declared himself inadequate to the duties of such a Court. 
No division took place. 

4. Anatomy Brit. A long discussion on this bill took place in 
Committee on Wednesday; and a number of amendments were offered. 
One, extending the bill to Ireland, was carried, in consequence of the 
expressed wish of persons worthy of consideration in that country. 
Several others, offered chiefly with a view to delay, were negatived. 
The close of the debate resembled that on the Reform Bill some 
months ago, when the House divided so often on questions of adjourn- 
ment: on this occasion, the chief opponents of the bill were Mr. G. 
Dawson, Sir Roserr Incuis; and Mr. Henry Huns. Lord At- 
tHorr and Sir Tuomas DrensMAn strenuously advised Mr. Warburton 
to go on: Mr. Warnunron yielded, however, at length, rather than 
put the official gentlemen connected with the House to inconvenience. 

The sitting of the Committee did not terminate until nearly four 
o’clock on Thursday morning. 


5. Gravesenp Pier But. This bill passed on Tuesday; with 


a very important amendment, carried by a large majority. Mr. 
Hume moved, that passengers should in all cases have the option of 





landing, by.small boats, above or below the projected pier.” The public 
is thus secured from such an intolefable. monopoly as that which has 
been established at Margate, where two shillitigs are extorted from pas- 
sengers, for a convenience which would be amply paid with the eighth 
part of the sum, 

Last Nicut’s Commons. The House last night was employed in 
Committee of Supply, in discussing, or voting rather, the Estimates for 
the civil contingencies. The only matter of interest touched upon in 
the course of the discussion, was the acknowledgment of Lord Atruorp 
of the necessity ofa National Gallery for the pictures now lodged in Pall 
Mall, and a statement of the same noble lord, that it was at length in 
contemplation to bring home the obelisk called Cleopatra’s Needle. 
The estimate for that purpose, his Lordship said, was 15,0007. 

When the House resumed, which was at a late hour, Lord Sror- 
Mont spoke of bringing before it, on Monday, a gross breach of pri- 
vilege. He did not say what it was, but added that he would exelude 
strangers during ‘its discussion. 

The second reading of the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills was post- 
poned till after the recess. : 





Che Court. 

Their Majesties came to St. James’s Palace on Tuesday; and, with 
the exception of a visit on Wednesday, paid by the Queen to her 
suffering niece at Windsor, they have not left town during the week. 
The reason assigned generally for this step, is the desire of the King 
to be at hand during the crisis of the Reform Bill: in this case, we 
presume, he will not quit town until after the third reading; for its 
crisis will not be past till then—at present it is only forming. 

On Thursday, his Majesty held a Levee, at which a long petition 
was presented by Lord Winchilsea against the Irish School system. 
The only remarkable incident of the Levee, was the presentation of 
M. Lavalette, by Prince Talleyrand. 

In the evening, there was a grand dinner given to the Knights Grand 
Crosses of the Bath; at which the following were present— 

The Duke of Cumberland,the Duke ofGloucester, Count Woronzow, Sir Alured Clarke, 
Lord Howden, the Duke of Wellington, Sir George Hilary Barlow, Viscount Strang- 
ford, Sir Richard G. Keats, Viscount Beresford, Lord Lynedoch, Lord Hill, Sir Edward 
Paget, Viscount Combermere, Lord Stuart de Rothesay, Sir William Keppel, Sir John 
Doyle, the Marquis of Londonderry, Sir George Murray, Sir William Henry Clinton, 
Sir James Kempt, Sir Gordon Drummond, Sir George Cockburn, Sir Thomas Hislop, 
Sir John Malcolm, Lord Howard of Effingham, Sir Thomas Foley, the Earl of Rosslyn, 
the Duke of Gordon, Lord Farnborough, Sir George Martin, Sir Harry Neale, Sir John 
Oswald, Sir Edward Thornbrough, Viscount Granville, Sir Henry Fane, Sir Edward 
Codrington, Sir Robert Gordon, Sir T. Byam Martin, Sir James H. Whitshed, Sir 
Philip C. Durham, Sir John Byng, Sir Robert Stopford, Sir Henry Grey, Sir Henry 
Warde, Sir Thomas Williams, Sir William Hargood, Sir William Lumley, Sir J. 
Willoughby Gordon, Sir Thomas M, Hardy. 

The dinner was served in the Banqueting-room ; which, from the 
description of the Court Newsman, must have been grand. The 
chronicler luxuriates over the vases and cups and ewers of gold and of 
silver that decorated the sideboard. - . 





: ari ~ 
Che Metropolis. 

The Bank of England held a meeting on Thursday; when a peti- 
tion to Parliament, praying for a renewal of the Bank Charter for 
twenty-one years, was almost unanimously agreed to. A motion was 
made for printing the petition, but it was not even seconded. The 
petition is to be presented at such a time as the discretion of the Go- 
vernor and Directors may think expedient. It was stated to the meet- 
ing, that no negotiation had taken place between the Government and 
the Bank, but that frequent communications had taken place between 
them. The Governor and functionaries are to continue in office for 
another year, in order to perfect the arrangements which they have 
begun. Their formal election will take place on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday next. 

The Fifty-eighth Anniversary of the Humane Society was celebrated 
on Wednesday at the City of London Tavern. 

At the Common Council on Wednesday, an address was agreed to 
approving highly of the Government plan of education lately adopted 
for Treland. 

No small excitement was caused in the City, in the beginning of the 
week, by the intelligence of the failure of the extensive house of 
Sillem and Co. of Hamburg. The merchants at Amsterdam are re- 
ported as great sufferers. The house of Baring are said to be creditors 
to the amount of 20,0000. 

The inhabitants of Marylebone meet on Monday, and afterwards 
dine together, on the occasion of their triumph over the Select Vestry. 
Mr. Hume takes the chair. 

The parish-officers of Marylebone have already been called upon to 
pay upwards of 1,600/. for the expenses incurred by the local Board of 
Health. t ) 

The anniversary meeting of the Ladies’ Hibernian School Society 
was held on Wednesday at Exeter Hall. From the report, it appeared 
that there are now 223 schools under the rules of the Society, contain- 
ing 11,740 female children, one half of whom are Roman Catholics. 

The London clergy are petitioning Parliament against the Cemetery 
Bill, on the ground of its diminishing their burial-fees. They ought 
to petition against the Anatomy Bill also, for the same reason. 

At a meeting of the Trinitarian Bible Society, pBchaghnd { it was 
resolved that all persons who held Mr. Irving’s doctrines should be ex- 
cluded from the society. 

It has been suggested to leave the remaining arches of old London 
Bridge, on the City side, as relics of past times, and as a quay or land- 
ing place. 


. At the Old Bailey, on Wednesday, Mr. Thomas Stone, lately in 
business as a hop-merchant, was indicted for perjury, in swearing that 
he was twenty-one years of age, in order to obtain a licence, under which 
he married Miss Mary Hannington, daughter of an attorney, living in- 
Nelson Square. The indictment was preferred by the father of the 
young lady. It appeared that she bad no fortune, and the match was 
one.of love. ‘The prisoner was also charged with falsely swearing that 
Miss Hannington was of age. After a long investigation, the Jury 
acquitted the prisoner, 
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At the Middlesex Session on Wednesday, Richard Knowles, Henry 
Dunsden, John Barrett, Charles Manning, Peter Kates, George Hay- 
cock, and Edward Webster, were convicted of rioting on the 2lst 
March, the day of national fasting. Knowles and Dunsden were sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment and hard labour; Barrett, Hay- 
cock, Kates, and Manning, four months’ imprisonment ; Webster, two 
months’ imprisonment. 

Three respectable young men; named Orr, Evill, and Siddons, 
disciples of Mr. Irving, were charged on Thursday, at Hatton Garden, 
with creating a mob near Sadler's Wells, by preaching in the open air. 
The Magistrate dismissed them with an admonition, but told them if- 
they were charged a second time he would hold them to bail. 

At Bow Street, on Thursday, a summons was granted, on the appli- 
cation of a Mr. Judge, against Mr. Scripps, the publisher of the 
Literary Gazette, for publishing news matter on an unstamped paper. 
Mr. Minshull was fully of opinion that the Gazette contained news 
matter. The case is to be discussed on Wednesday. 

At Bow Street, yesterday, seven men, of sturdy and desperate ap- 
pearance, were brought before Mr. Halls, charged with having, on the 
Ist of February last, been engaged in an affray.with the Coast Guard, 
at Twissfort, in the county of Kent, in which several liyes were lost, 
and a great number of persons wounded. The prisoners were remanded 
for a fortnight. 

In a case of affiliation, which has made a good deal of noise, the 
Middlesex Magistrates, on Monday, after a long and tedious hearing in 
support of the order against Mr. Montague, Surveyor at ( apton, gave 
judgment—1l4 for affirming the order, and only | against it; with 
501. costs. The frail one had been in his service till within a month of 
her delivery. Mrs. Montague was on her deathbed at the time. _ Mr. 
Montague promises to bring an indictment for conspiracy and perjury. 

A fellow that calls himself Baron de Laume, whio was figuring in 
Brighton some time ago as a chevalier d’industrie,—and who, with aj 
mistress, has contrived to swindle a number of shopkeepers in the West 
end within the last few weeks,—was captured in Great Chesterfield 
Street on Thursday: the lady was previously in custody. No fewer 
than forty pawnbrokers’ duplicates were found on the Baron. He de- 
scribed himself as a retired French officer, and a Carlist. He was re- 
manded. 

A number of Irishmen broke into Westminster Hospital on Wednes- 
day, and carried off the body of a comrade who had died there. The 
body was brought back with some difficulty, by the police. Two 
fellows who led the rioters were ordered to find bail. 

One of the female domestics at Holland House is said to have died 
of cholera, to the no small alarm of the establishment. 

A Mr. Haseltine, a wine-merchant, formely connected with Guern- 
sey, stabbed himself to the heart, in the Castle and Falcon Inn, 
Aldersgate Street, on Wednesday. He first plunged a knife into his 
left side; and on its being wrested-from him, he™ struck himself re- 
peatedly with a fork, which he held in his left Hiand. i 

Mr. J. Barnett, of St. Thomas Apostle, lately a commercial tra- 
veller, committed suicide on Tuesday, by swallowing prussic acid. 

young woman, named Mary Ham, was on Tuesday morning taken 
up by a watchman: from her movements, he believed she intended to 
drown herself off the steps of Blackfriars Bridge. It appeared that she 
had five young children, and her husband had gone to the United 
States, having promised to send for her as soon as he could save money 
for her passage, which he had not yet been able to do. 

As Mr. J. Rolfe, of Southampton Place, Camberwell, was return- 
ing home on Thursday night about nine o’clock, he was attacked by 
three men near his own door, who knocked him down, and robbed him 
of his watch and seals. 





CHOLERA REPORT. 
The report for the week is extremely satisfactory, as far as the Me- 
tropolis is concerned. 
Days. New Cases. 
Beda s..is!0 sis ces ccdviics'ee 23 










Saturday and Sunday ..... Gt... 
Monday .......- 39 
Tuesday oe eeee 53 
Wednesday «.....cccccees 25 
THUPAAY os 5.00 soa Joseesee 19 


There remain at present in all, 130; of which 17 are on the River, 
18 in Bermondsey, 13 in Southwark, 11 in. St. Giles’s, and 15 in Beth- 
ual Green. ‘The deaths reported in these four places yesterday are only 
3 in number, the new cases 8. We give yesterday’s report at length— 





Remaining Total Total 
Places und Dates, atlast New Cases, Dead. Recovered. Remain- Casesfrom Deathsfrom 
Report. ing. commence- commence- 
ment, ment. 
CUED sce paddndn ances 3. x. 0 rrr ae. ee 7 cscees 13 
Afloat on the River..... 7x i: Ruvec-r SE weanes | 46 
Limehouse ....:....... 3: © «i Cw Ri Dv cesee BB wwscee 23 
Bromley, Middlesex.... 1. ae 0 o7 Seas | SEOs See 3 
CRS 6 4 aioe coalen sib D v.ciaict Sate eee Fe ae , are 12 
Bermondsey ea ae 18. ie Dghes Or cvet. Me aiSdis WP. 5 054 0's 89 
Sout MWEPKG.. oc acurarse 16. . Discs Bs ji. a oe GOe isvert 410 
Newington Butts....... At t. G ces @io. & 27... 66 
Camberwell.....:...++ hes ee Perce Bi ce cies Dane eve 7 
PN ie 4. Raoeks - evan Gee 4 158 116 
Christchurch, Surry..... B Sistis  W'vets “Oe? ] 35 
Westminster ........... 3. Bites Siwy we. 3. 
St.George, Hanover Sq }’. Cisve. Srelen O ex Eri 
St. Andrew, Holborn. . a Se ee 1 
ORBM. cbiciet cs. ts a. JF ee 1 
Paddington ............ Se RHP ee Five Ba 3 
tt eres ree eT Bi dee . Qs 2 
St. Marylebone ....,... BD aveatt at shee. Gases: Bes 7 
OE, COED. sk cscs cae y MINES Oe PA FS 
Whitechapel ........... Re Sine. Miekaey ee osae Bes 
St. George inthe East... 5. Si see @ See Os 
St. Botolph, Aldgate.... 3. 0 0 Wises. O'es 
Bethnal Green ......... 16. 9 5, [| Se 
Old Brentford .......... 2s BAY er Be 
Coldbath Fields ........ 8. | Bee BA 
Brompton ............+ @ 309.58 33 eee at 
Deptford ....... tasers © Oouee DW. DO... O74. 
| See | So a) SPP Berge 5 ee 
Cases before reported from other Places......./... 
TOP an nreacs nese nchorecscncccccscns ce Me cose hMOh 





From the Country, the reports are incomplete ; there are no accounts 
from Glasgow,—for what reason, we do not know. - The number now 
remaining out of London is 117; of. these, 41 cases are in England,— 
30 at Ely, and 1] at Rickmansworth, Herts. There has been a slight 
increase in Edinburgh,—29 cases, 12 deaths; there are at present 10 
cases in that city. 

We have received a long letter from a surgeon at Dover, on the sub- 
ject of the epidemic. The writer is inclined to dispute the fact of 
its being cholera at all. Had his communication come at an earlier 
period of the visitation, or in a week when our columns were less 
pressed, we should have been happy to use it. He deprecates bleeding. 





Che Country. 

Mr. Portman, on strong entreaty, has determined for the present not 
to disturh Dorsetshire by a contested election, to which his intended 
resignation must have led. 

At the Chester Assizes, on Tuesday, a quack-doctor, named Joseph 
Senior, was convicted of manslaughter, for having killed the child of a 
poor woman by an unskilful delivery. 

The Spring Assizes for Sussex will in future be held, it is said, in 
Brighton. 

A dividend (the first) of &s. in the pound has been declared on the 
estate of Payne, Hope, and Co., late bankers, of Wells. 

Nearly five hundred persons are emigrating to Canada from parishes 
of Sussex and Surry, in which the Earl of Egremont has estates. The 
Earl gives them a free passage ; and each family, on arriving in Canada, 
is to receive 15/. from his Lordship’s agent. 

At Banbury, siz persons, out of 6,000, signed a petition to the King 
against Reform; and at Henley, one. ‘ Every little helps.” 

Such is the state of the atmosphere, that several gentlemen of Bury 
St. Edmund's, walking in the open fields, and in some instances in 
their own yards, have seen small birds, on the wing, suddenly fall to 
the earth, which on being taken up were quite dead.— Bury Herald. 

On Friday night, as Mr. Sergeant Wilde was returning through Win- 
canton from Somerset <Assizes, the servant in the dickey behind 
was preparing his pistols for the night, when one went off, and 
passed through the carriage, and unfortunately entered the back of 
the post-boy, the ball lodging in his chest. Medical assistance was 
immediately given, but the ball was not extracted until the morning. — 
Western Luminary. 

On Friday last, a Mr. Wicks, stage-coach proprietor, and a Mr. Eger- 
ton, were thrown from a gig on the London road near Maidstone; 
when the former was killed, and the latter so much hurt that his life is 
despaired of. 

A man named Charles Mullen was taken up on Thursday, on sus- 
picion of being connected with the murder at Dobcross, near Man- 
chester. 

Samuel Thornecroft was exe¢mted at Horsham, on Saturday, for set- 
ting fire to a barn at Milton, near Alfreston, occupied by Mr. C. Ade. 
He was a fine young man, about twenty-three. He acknowledged his 
guilt. 


IRELAND. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury is declared, by a recent decision of the 
House of Lords, Earl of Waterford, and premier Earl and hereditary 
High Steward of Ireland. 

The Marquis of Waterford will be of age on the 26th instant, 
when he will take his seat in the House of Lords. On Lord Water-. 
ford taking ‘the oaths,” there will be four members of the Beresford 
family in the Upper House—namely, the Archbishop of Armagh, the 
Bishop of Kilmore, the Marquis, and Viscount Beresford. 

At the Dublin Trades’ Political Union meeting on Friday, Jack 
Lawless was expelled for a letter written to the National which con- 
veyed an insinuation against the character of Mr. O’Connell. The 
division was about ten to one against him. Will Dan be satisfied now? 

Mr. Dowell O'Reilly, of the Irish bar, has been appointed Attor- 
ney-General of Jamaica. Mr. O’Reilly is a Catholic.—Dublin Re- 
gester. 

At a meeting of the Cork Board of Health, held on Monday, it was 
stated that there were 59,000 distressed poor in that city; of whom 
22,000 were destitute. : 

Harman, the unfortunate man who was waylaid and shot in Dublin 
some days ago, died on Saturday, in’ Mercer’s Hospital. ‘Tlie Inquest 
Jury have found a verdict of Murder against Fagan, the man charged 
with shooting him. 





SCOTLAND. 

The “living” of Scone has been presented by the Crown to Mr. J. 
Craik, tutor in-Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh. This exercise of 
Government. patronage has been in direct opposition to the interest of 
the Earl of Mansfield.— Dundee Advertiser. 

Among the victims of cholera at Canonmills (near Edinburgh), were 
a husband and wife, who died nearly at. the same instant. tn affec- 
tionate daughter, in place, hearing of their illness, arrived hurriedly to 
soothe the bed of aftliction; but just before her arrival, they had sunk 
under the disease. Their corpses were carried off shortly after their 
demise. The daughter followed to the door, looked after the proces- 
sion for a moment or two, suddenly threw up her hands, seized each 
side of her head, and tore away two handsful of hair: she was conveyed 
to one of the hospitals in a state bordering on insensibility, and died, 
shortly afterwards. It was ascertained, by surgical examination, that 
she died of a broken heart.— Scotsman. 





HisceNaneous. 
A petition has been presented to the King on behalf of the brave: 
Earl of Dundonald, praying the restoration of his rank and honours. 
Lord and Lady Granville; and the Honourable Misses Leveso' 
Gower, arrived in town on Thursday, from Paris. : 


Lord and Lady Mulgrave embark for Jamaica, at Plymouth, next 





month, in the Conway. 
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The Duke of Norfolk, who has been for some time extremely indis- 
posed, is recovering. 

Mr. Perceval holds a prayer-meeting in his house every Thursday 
evening, to which rich and poor have equally access. 

On the 3d instant, Mr. Sergeant Mereweather was elected Recorder 
of Yarmouth, vice Robert Alderson, Esq. resigned. Lord Exmouth 
was elected High Steward. 


Atcono.t rrom Breav.—We have tasted a sample of bread, pure 
in quality, light in texture, and delicious to the taste, from which dur- 
ing the process of baking a considerable quantity of alcohol had been 
extracted. The process, which will be found to interfere with a patent 
taken out by Mr. Hicks, is the invention of a native, who can produce 
various testimony that he had procured the same results and by the 
very same means long before. 


Destructive InunDATION In InDIA.—We mentioned in the post- 
script to our last second edition, an indistinct rumour of an earthquake 
and the bursting forth of a volcano in India. We do not know whether 
this rumoured calamity may not have had its origin in the inundation, 
of which the following letter, taken from the Times, conveys the only 
intelligence, or whether both the shore and the interior have been vi- 
sited by one of those terrible inflictions which India, gigantic in every 
thing good or evil, seems destined by nature from time to time to 
suffer under. Balasore, or Belasore, is a town in the district of Orissa. 
It lies near the sea coast, at the bottom of that large bay, or gulf rather, 
formed by Cape Palmyras on the south, and the islands of the Sunder- 
bund, immediately to the east of the Hooghley, on the north. It is, as 
the letter states, on the -high-way from Calcutta to Madras, about a 
hundred miles from the former, and nearly the same distance from the 
famous Juggernaut. The gulf, at the bottom of which Balasore stands, 
is exposed to the entire influence of the south-east; and in a gale, 
blowing from that quarter, the low lands must always be subject to 
overflow, more or less destructive. The letter which follows is dated 
the 10th November last. 

*¢ T can think of nothing but the hurricane which occurred here on the last 
day of October. Such a calamity I never heard or read of. At least ten thou- 
sand persons in my jurisdiction were drowned, and I fear the accounts will 
show double that number, including children. The high-road from Madras to 


‘aleutta runs through Balasore, about six miles north of this; and where it is | 
c ¥ o Saae vl : to the 19th ult. 


in a direct line, nine miles from the coast, the sea crossed it, carrying with it 
every living thing in that space, in that direction. At least one hundred 
and fifty square miles were inundated, from ten to fifteen feet deep. The sea 
came up to Balasore; and to the northward also the inundation was little less, 
The deck and part of a vessel are on the road. | Where the sea crossed it on the 
west side, and where its progress was checked by the road on the east side, are 
lying, all dead and heaped together, men, tigers, buffaloes, cows, &c. I have 
sent out hundreds of people to burn and bury. _ If it does not breed a pestilence 
we shall be lucky: it is not easy to dispose of bodies covering miles. My house, 
at Bulramghurree, is in the sea; though it stood high, the flood passed over it. 
Had we been there, we should have seen as much as any one saw of the flood, 
but not a being would have lived to tell the tale. Not receiving any intelligence 
from a part of my establishment stationed near the coast, at a a Sen you will find 
in the map called Dumach, I sent out persons to ascertain how they had fared : 
they report, that for three miles inland, where my bungelow cottage was, all 
was silence and death—bodies of men and cattle were seen—not a house or ves- 
tige of life remained—they found not a being to question—all was still. No 
one saw the invader: the sun had gone down before he left the bed to which 
hitherto he had always been confined ; before dawn, he had returned to it; but 
his visit, though unseen, will never be forgotten by the few who heard his ap- 
proach and survived. Towards evening, it was evident to me that we were 
about to have such a night as I had never before seen. The wind blew in gusts, 
—anow still, now half a hurricane. I made all fast within, and moved my 
children into the centre of the house. I then went to my stables, had my horses 
fed, and then turned round in their stalls; re my people not to fasten 
them, but stand by them, and as soon as the building began to shake to let them 
all loose, and run to the house themselves. They did so. When I went next 
to the stable, there was not one brick left on another. One of my horses was 
caught three miles off, but all were saved. The wind burst some of the doors 
and windows of the house open. When that happened, the noise exceeded all 
description. Chairs, tables, &c., all flying about in every direction. My guard- 
house blown down, and three Sepoys buried ; I got out two alive. Every thing 
about my house is destroyed. The trees with which I had taken such pains 
for four years, torn up, or blown away. What was a garden, now looks like a 
barren heath.” 








THE MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excnaner, Fripay Eventna. 

Consols closed on Saturday at 834 § for the Account, and Exchequer Bills at 
18s. to 14s. premium. The settlement on Wednesday, which was very small, 
passed over quietly. The increasing hope of a speedy and satisfactory settlement of 
the Reform Bill had given great firmness to the Market in the end of the week. 
To-day, Consols were as high as 844, but ultimately closed at 84; Exchequer 
Bills closed at 12s. to 13s. premium. 

Satrurpay Noon.—Consols for Account, 844. 






Bank Stock 195 6 Brazilian ....... 434 4 Spanish ........ 133 144 
3 per Cent. Red. ¥3 4 Chilian ......... 15 16 Ditto New ...... 12¢ 13 
3 per Cent. Consols 83% Columbian ...... 11 12 ’ 

Consols for Acct. 84 Danish .......... 66 4 vecan ax? 

34 per Cent. New 91 + Geaskeis ces ee ew’ 29 30 Bolanos......... 120 130 
Long Annuities — — Mexican ......0++ 304 1 Brazilian ....... 38 39 
Ex. Bills, 10002. 12s.13s, pm.) Peruvian......... _— Columbian...... _- — 
India Bonds 1s. dis. to par) Portuguese....... 48} 493} Anglo Mexican.. 7 8 
India Stock... .. 202 3 | Russian ....... nt OF United Mexican. 44% 


Four o’ctocx.—Consols for Account 84%. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

A violent hurricane was experienced at Manilla on the night of the 22d October. The 
Emerald, Melville, and Columbia, Booth, lost their foremasts and bowsprits, and were 
otherwise damaged. 

Anived—Off Falmouth, April 6, Sir Thomas Munroe, Gillies, from Bengal; and 
North Briton, Morrison, from Java. Off ditto, 10, Lord Amherst, Hicks, from Bombay. 
At Live 1, April 10, Albion, M‘Leod, from Bengal. At St. Helena, Feb. 13, Runny- 
mede, Wildridge, from Singapore; 15, M.S. Elphinstone, Henning, and Frances Ann, 
Wilson, from Bengal. At the Cape, Jan. 30, A 1, Drew, from London ; and Feb. 3, Lo- 
nach, Driscoll, frem Bombay. At Bombay, Noy. 28, Elora, Gilkison, from the Clyde; 
30, Sir E. Paget, Bouchier; and Victory, Biden, from Londen; and Huddersfield, 

i 1; Dec, 4, Lady Rafiles, Tucker, from London; and Mail, Lind. 
say, from Live At Madras, Nov. 19, Lady M‘Naghtan, Faith, from London, 
At China, H.M.S. Challenger. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, April 7; Mary, Dobson, for Bengal; and B: , Brown, for 
Bombay,; 10, Lang, Mead, for Van Diemen's Land; 13, Governor Halket, Fothering- 
‘ham, for New South’Wales:; -and’Mary Jane, Winter, for the by oa From Liverpool 
April 5, Majestic, Lawson, for Bambay ; 11, Pero, Rutter, forthe Cape, 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Srecrator Orrice, Saturpay NicurT. 

Prince TaLteyranp has received despatches from Paris, dated yes. 
terday afternoon. They announce that the cholera has somewhat 
abated, and that the proportion of cures was much greater than before. 
They state also, that M. Castmir Perrier was going on well. Private 
letters, however, of Thursday’s date, assure us that there is a very 
slight prospect of M. Prrten’s perfect recovery. This attack, it seems, 
had very few if any of the symptoms of the prevailing epidemic, but an 
aggravated symptom of an old chronic complaint, on which inflamma- 
tion had supervened. 

Orders have been sent to the British Consul at Lisbon, to demand 
immediate reparation from Don Micvet for all the offences committed 
in his name against British subjects. 

Prince TaAttEyRAND had a courier in waiting last night at the 
House of Lords for the division. He was sent off to Calais as soon 
as it was known; and it is presumed that, by telegraphic despatch from 
that town, the news would be known to the French Government before 
six o’clock this evening. 


Earl Grey has been strongly recommended by his physicians to go 
into the country for the whole of the Easter recess. The Earl, how- 
ever; is very desirous of profiting by the pause, to obtain further pledges 
from the moderate Anti-Reform Peers. 





An article in the Allgemeine Zeitung, dated from the Russian fron- 
tiers, March 24, states, that the Russian troops had orders to halt on 
the frontiers of Poland, with the avowed intention of proceeding to- 
wards the Rhine, in case of no satisfactory reason being rendered for 
the occupation of Ancona. There is, however, not much credit to be 

ttached to this rumour. 


It is said that the Russian Government is exiling the Poles in thou- 
ands to Siberia, where they are destined to form new settlements. 
The heads of these unhappy wretches are shaved, to prevent their escape. 

The following news of Don PEpro’s proceedings, we copy from the 
Courier of last night— 

“¢ We have received by an arrival from Terceira the papers of that island up 

They contain, among other articles of interest, the decree of 

Don PepRo, on assuming the Regency of Portugal ; and another decree establish- 
ing the customary forms of Government during a Regency, according to the 
provisions of the Constitutional Charter. 

‘** Among the acts of the new Regent, we find a decree relieving the people of 
his dominions from the burthensome operation of the tithes; and another an- 
nulling all the acts of confiscation by the usurper against the faithful Portuguese, 
to whom Don Pepro promises full compensation in proper season for the in- 
— which they have sustained in supporting the rights of the Queen, and ad- 
hering to the Constitutional Charter. One of these Lara gy a long and ver 
gratifying account of the reception of Don Pepro in the island of Terceira. It 
appears to have been of the most ardent description, and will prove a bitter dis- 
pf omc to the Miguelites and soi-disant Liberals, who had speculated upon 
a different result. 

‘¢ Our private advices from Terceira announce that the Conde Dr Funcnar 
has been accredited by Don Pepro to this Court, and his arrival here may be 
hourly expected.” 








THE DIVISION. 
Peers who voted against the Bill in October, and ror it last night. 

E. Bradford, E. Calthorpe, B. de Roos, B. Gage, B. Gambier, E. Hadding- 
ton, E. Harrowby, E. Tankerville, B. Wharnclifie, B. Ravensworth, B. Car- 
berry, Bish. Bath, Bish. Litchfield, Bish. Lincoln, Bish. Llandaff. 

Peers who voted against the Bill in October, and were aBsEnt last night. 

M. Bath, E. Dudley, E. Glasgow, B. Ribblesdale, E. St. Germains, B. 
Skelmersdale, E. Stamford, Bish. Peterborough. 

Peer not in Parliament in October, who voted ror the Bill last night. 

Bishop Killaloe. 

Peers not in Parliament in October, who voted acarnst the Bill lust night. 

Archb. Armagh, Bish. Clogher, Bish. Kilmore, M. Waterford. 

Peers who voted against the Bill in October, but have now ceased to sit 

in Parliament. 

Archb. Tuam, Bish. Cloyne, Bish. Cork, Bish. Leighlin. 

Peers who were absent in October, and voted vor the Bill last night. 

V. Falkland, B. Middleton, E. Moray, E. O’Neil, E. Somers, E. Stanhope, 
E. Stradbroke, M. Westmeath, Archb. York, Bish. London, St. David’s, Wor- 
cester, Chester. 

Peer absent in October, and who voted acainsr the Bill last night. 

E. Mountcashel. 


A friend of ours, who lingered late within the walls of the House 
of Lords, describes the appearance of it at five o’clock this 
morning, when the horizontal rays of the rising sun began 
to dash through the windows and mingle with “ the motty misty 
light” of the decaying candles, as hardly less interesting than the gay 
scene of the Abbey on the morning of the Coronation-day. The bod 
of the House was crowded with Peers, eagerly bent forward to cate 
the exordium of the Premier, whose tall and venerable figure appeared 
on the floor; the eyes of the Chancellor flamed like two diamonds “ in 
their native dew” under his overwhelming wig; Lord LynpuuRs?’s 
lips were formed in their usual crafty smile; ‘ the Duke” looked as 
wooden as ever; and nothing indicated the long and heavy and ha- 
rassing duty in which the listeners more than the speakers had for 
so many hours been engaged. ‘The Peeresses had kept their seats to 
the last. They too showed no signs of fatigue ; and one of them, con- 
spicuous above the rest by the air of interest that still marked her 
countenance, seemed to show that she was not unused to late vigils, 
and had perhaps. personal or-family advantages in contemplation. —_ It 
was not until the moment when the division was called, that the fair 
lady and her gay bevy reluctantly withdrew; resting, however, in the 
august precincts, until the fate of the question was known, and, for one- 
week more at least, the hope of office regained put to rest. 





The Cholera Report, published this afternoon, gives.in London, 23 
new cases, 14deaths, 21 recoveries ; the number remaining is 118. In 
the Country, 72 new cases, ‘38 deaths, 25 recoveries ; remaining, 176. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LOGIC OF THE ANTI-REFORM LORDS. 


Lorp ELLENBOROUGH, who, with peculiar fitness, moved the re- 
jection of the Reform Bill on the present occasion, says there are 
five classes of the community for the Bill,—ist, The Whig Aristo- 
cracy; 2nd, The Reformers par excellence ; 3d, The Roman Catho- 
lies; 4th, The poorer classes ; 5th, A large number of respectable 
people, with whom he is willing to reason. Why to reason with 
these ?—Because they have changed their opinions; e. g.in Dorset- 
shire,where, it appears, Mr.PorrmAn dares no longer appeal tothem. 
The respectable persons then are, we presume, the squatters, under 
favour of whose rights of free common Lord AsHLEY made good 
his election. 

The value of Schedule A, in introducing the mighty men 
of old, was strongly insisted on by Sir Rosert Peet, in March 
last year; Lord Exrtennoroven takes up the argument in 
their favour from their present, not their past working. Lord 
Lowrne_r sits in Parliament for a rotten borough; he had always 
previous to this session sat for a county—who are the other great 
men? The leaders of the historians and poets, Lord Manon and 





Lord PorcHeEstER; and the leaders of all that happen to come be- | 
Then | 


hind them, Lord Stormont and Mr. Stuart Worttey. 
there are Sir Corqunoun Grant, Sir E. Kerrison, Sir W. 
PRINGLE, and the “ solid-jawed knight,” Sir Henry HAarpiner, 
Mr. Arrwoop, Mr. Sapier, Sir James Scartetr, Sir Epwarp 
Suepen, Mr. Crampron, Sir CHAarLtes WETHERELL, Sir J. 
Nicuo.t, Dr. Lusuineron, Mr. Pemperton, Mr. Macau ay. 
These are the other great men whom the Borough system upholds. 
Now, bating Mr. Macautay, Dr. Lusainerton, and Sir Henry 
HarpincE (perhaps), there is not one of this wonderful list that 
the tame Elephant himself may not hope to outlive. What are 
their respective claims to immortality? Sir JAmEs ScaRLETr may 
perhaps be remembered as long as the Morning Journal is not for- 
gotten ; Sir CHARLES WETHERELL may exist in the topographical 


may form a ten-line foot-note in future editions of Matruus. 
the rest, why should we speak ?—are there twenty of our readers 

who ever met their names, save in the Parliamentary debates? 

are there ten who ever read more than their names there ? 

But the present system is as excellent in the whole as in its de- 
tails. The examples are recent. We owe to it, inter alia, the Ca- 
tholic Bill—the repeal of the Prohibitory Laws—the Small Note 
Bill. The unfortunate thing is, that these great measures, in- 
stead of being promoted by the EttENsoroveH luminaries of 
the House, were most strenuously opposed by them. Where would 
these measures have been, had all the members been as discreet 
as Sir CHartes WETHERELL, or as logical as Mr. Sapier of 
Leeds, or as gentle as Mr. Arrwoop ? 

Lord ELLeNBoROVEH objects to the qualification, because it 
will exclude the poor. But, according to his statement, the whole 
of the poor are for the Bill. Inrespect of the poor, therefore, the 
objection is useless; as an argument against the Bill, it is worse, 
for the less the Bill effects, the better must it be in the eyes of 
Lord ELLENBOROUGH. 

He objects to the qualification, because it will exclude the 
middle classes. It will, it seems, take in none but those who are 
between the middle classes and the poor ; a new division, made for 
the nonce. And it appears that between this lower than the middle 
and the very poor, there is aconstant warfare, because they are 
most intimately connected. Nobody cares about the poor, but 
those who know nothing about them, and are not connected with 
them at all! | Hence the numerous tender mercies of stocks, 
treadmills, fines, whippings, to say nothing of the thousands of 
laws with which they are from time to time favoured, by clergy- 
men, magistrates, squires, lords, and others who form the stomach 
and mouth of the body politic. 

Then, it seems, the Church must fall, if the Bill pass, for it has 
‘no support in the middle at all. It leans entirely on the poor at 
the one end, and the rich at the other. This leads to another de- 
fect of the Bill—it gives all the power of the kingdom to the Dis- 
senters. The middle classes are all Dissenters. The Scotch 
members returned in future may be all Presbyterians. Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH says there are but few Presbyterians under the 
present system. Not above forty, we believe. And the Irish 
members will all be Catholics. And between the triple assault 
of Dissenters, Presbyterians, and Catholics, what is to become of 
Episcopacy ? The only hope we can perceive is in the disputes of 
its enemies—they don’t agree very well in general. The danger 
of Presbytery, we must observe, is no new one—it was zcalously 
put forward in the year 1707. 

The next danger of Reform is, that we shall not be able to get 
up a decent Opposition. How can 10/. voters get one up? It is 
a common observation, indeed, that talent is not rare—that every 
tenth man you meet is possessed of it. But Lord ELLENBOROUGH 
has been unfortunate in his rambles—he does not meet a clever 
man in a thousand. But then, all talent is comparative. The se- 
cret why Lord ELLENBOROUVGH meets so few men of talent, lies 
in the fact that his own talent is so great. A man like him, whose 
horn has been so greatly exalted, must not look for an equal in 
every street. 

There is another danger to be apprehended—the Septennial Act 
may be repealed; or, if the Parliament will not repeal it, electors 
anay exact’ from-members‘a promise to resign at the-end of three 














years. This is a possible danger, no doubt. As the Septennial 
Act was passed by a Parliament chosen for three years, for the 
express purpose of repressing the popular will, a Parliament 
chosen for seven years may reenact the Triennial Act, in order to 


gratify the popular will. So much for Baron ELLENBOROUVGH. 

He was seconded, with a modesty equal to his own, by a Church- 
man, the Bishop of DurHam. Of this Bishop's arguments, the 
closing one only deserves notice. If on the Bill being passed the 
Ministry can protect those that now oppose it, the Bishop thinks 
a sufficient answer will be given to those who say that the Bill is 
indispensable. We are quite willing to receive this answer at its 
proper time. Let the Bill be passed forthwith; and then, if 
Apsley House remain unattacked, and Dr. Van MitpErr con- 
tinue in possession of his 18,0007. a year, we shall admit without 
hesitation that he is the most conclusive arguer in Christendom. 

Earl Baruurst stated an objection to the 10/. qualification 
clause, which is irrefragable—it was objected to by the inhabitants 
of Leeds on the question of disfranchising Grampound, and it was 
objected to by an inhabitant of Manchester on the question of dis- 
franchising Penryn. 

The Earl of Wicktow’s argument for rejecting the Bill is in- 
genious. The rejection of the last Bill led to the formation of this; 
this is a better Bill than the last; ergo the rejection of this will 
lead to the framing of a better still. Of course, a third rejection 
will produce a fourth which excels the other three; and so on 
toties quoties. 

The Marquis of Lonponprrry proved, by a speech of Mr. Fox 
in 1771, that the people in 1832 know nothing of their own interest. 

But we must pass over the rest of the small deer, in order to 
arrive at the speech of the Great Captain. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON’s first argument against the Bill is, 
that it has been passed by a House of Delegates. In order to get 
the question deliberately discussed, the people must consent to 
reject all the new members, and take back the old ones. But, as 
the old ones had discussed it before, we cannot see what advantage 


| there would be in their discussing it again. 
history of Bristol; it is just possible that Mr. Sapier’s theory | 
Of | 


“No one has proved it to be practicable to go on without 
Schedule A.”—This is true; nor do we see how any one can, unless 
by giving the Bill a trial. 

“The institutions of the country are not to be risked because 
the House of Commons is in an unfit state to deliberate."—Of 
course, whenever the House of Commons differs from the House 
of Lords, it is in an unfit state to deliberate. 

“The unfitness is temporary, and may be got rid of at once by 
the Ministry."—The Ministry, for instance, and all their friends, 
have only to turn round and vote against Reform ; and then the 
House of Commons will reassume its deliberative functions. 

“From 1829 to 1831, there were no Reformers in the country."— 
There was an Anti-Reform paralysis during that period. The 
question was buried,as the Duke wished that of Catholic Emanci- 
pation to be, for the purpose of being properly considered, by vir- 
tue of the adage de mortuis nil nisi verum. 

“ Parliamentary Reform began with the French Revolution.”"— 
On the 16th July, a Parliamentary Reform Association was formed at 
the Crownand Anchor, witha special view to the approaching elec- 
tions. Between that day and the 27th, when Mr. BrovecHam 
made his well-known speech at Leeds, nearly every election contest 
in Great Britain was arranged, and many of the returns were ac- 
tually made. On the 26th, Sir Francis Burperr met the 
Birmingham Union, by special invitation, on the subject of Reform. 
The news of the French resistance to the Ordonnances did not reach 
London until the 31st, and its success was not known until the 
2d August. 

The King, according to the Duke, takes no interest in the Bill. 
This announcement, we rather think, is no more than a small 
truism. What the Duke means is, that as the King only acts as 
he is constitutionally advised, he is not to be supposed to feel any 
more inclination to one line of action than to another, unless as ad- 
vised. If his Grace meant that the private sentiments of the King 
were not in unison with his Ministers’ when he encouraged them 
to introduce so important a measure as the Reform Bill, or that he 
cared nothing about what measures they introduced, it is clear that 
a more impudent libel on the understanding and feelings of Ma- 
jesty never was uttered; for the only inference it admitted would 
be, either that he was the worst of hypocrites or the silliest of men. 

“‘ The whole of the landed proprietors, especially in the South, 
are against the Bill."—This objection comes of a bad memory, the 
same that produced the French Revolution argument. The whole 
of the Southern counties elected Reform members, and this after 
the principle and particulars of the Bill were fully known. 

“The learning and the wealth are also opposed to the Bill." —4. e. 
Oxford and Cambridge and Mr. ALEXANDER BARING are against 
it. Mr. Roruscuitp has not declared himself. 


“ The greater part of the middle classes are apprehensive of its 
results."—This requires no comment, especially as the fact is un- 
disputed. 

“It is difficult to do any thing in Committee; e. ¢. the Lords 
sat three hours on Dr. How ey's bill, and could make nothing of 
it."—Had they sat for three years, they would have not made more. 
Ex nihilo nihil fit. 

“ The Bill will attack property in every shape that it presents 
itself in."—In no shape more furiously than that of plate glass; 
e. g. Apsley House. 

“If the Lords reject the Bill, Government”—that is, the mi- 
nority—“ will be responsible forthe consequences!” 
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** The Bill revolutionizes Scotland, and destroys in Ireland all 
the virtues of the Emancipation Bill.” The commentary on this 
passage made by Dr. Pxi.uporrts was, that the Bill would give 
power to the Catholies,—which it was of course not the design of 
the Emancipation Bill to do. 

“ The Bill must lead to revolution, and destroy all property de- 
pending on prescription; for it puts an end to boroughs, some of 
which are established by charter, some by prescription.” 

“It will give the entire representation of the country to the 
Unions in small towns, and in large towns to every man who pays 
6d. or 7d. per night for his bed."—No; 63d. is the precise sum; 
and if the qualification were raised to 20/., it would be 13d. 

* Tt will make the House of Peers much more influential than 
they are at present, unless where there are demagogues.’"—With 
these, no Peer can compete. He cannot afford to bribe them down, 
and he cannot speak them down. Thus the future members will 
be returned by the Unions—64d. a night lodgers—Peers—dema- 
gogues ; a variety of constituency, by the by, very much resembling 
the present. 

Then again, when the members are elected, “ they will not be 
members of all England,"—like Mr. Dupre ALEXANDER or Lord 
Manon. They will all represent some particular place. And 
when all the parts only of England are represented, what is to be- 
come of the whole? 

“The influence of the Crown has been enormously diminished 
-since the war, by the abolition of numerous offices, and the altera- 
tion of the Customs and Excise Boards!"—Think of that: after 
the alteration of the Customs and Excise Boards, why call for al- 
vteration in the House of Commons? 

“* All Reform ought to be! gradual.” We have not had time to 
‘try the Emancipation Act—why proceed to another reform? If 
we, would preserve the venerable institutions of the country, we 

sought to avoid hurry. Time is in no haste with Gatton—why 
should Lords be? He has taken two hundred years to form its 
green mounds—should not they take two score to pull them down? 

“ Does the present stagnation of trade arise from a fear of the 
Bill's passing or not passing ?"—This is an important inquiry. 
The Duke says, from the moment the Bill was mooted, “ there 
was an ardent indisposition to risk money on speculation.” The 
Bill makes even negation intensive. This ardent indisposition 
is the cause of all the stagnation. Only let trade once more begin, 
and there will be an end_to stagnation of trade. 

“Reform must greatly add to the distresses of the country. 
France has been obliged to augment her expenditure, and to keep 
up. larger armies:since her Revolution than before. In England, 
similarly, the Civil Government will not be so powerful under the 
Reform Bill, and must therefore keep greater armies."—Will not 
these who weaken the Civil Government have to pay the soldiers 
by which it is to be strengthened? This will probably check the 
increase a little. 

“ The riots at Bristol were put down by 90 men; those at Lyons 
requited 40,000."—Ergo, if the Reform Bill had passed, the 
Bristol riots would have required 20,000 at least. Hactenus hec. 

Such is the logic of the Captain—the man to whom, in the 
event of the present Minister going out, the government of this 
enlightened country is to be assigned! We extenuate nothing, 
and set nothing down in malice; and we say coolly and seriously, 
that he who can wade through such a mass of twaddle, in which 
false facts and childish inferences seem to vie for preeminence,— 
where an old woman's fancies are dressed up in worse than an old 
woman's language,—and can then say that this is the man to whose 
guidance ought to be given over—truly given over—the affairs 
of .a powerful and intelligent nation,—of such a judge we little 
envy the sagacity. The Duke of WreLLinerTon has fought great 
battles, and let his praise as a general be ever green—but to 
speak of such a man as a statesman! 

Passing from the Great Duke, let us devote one word to the 
Big Duke. The man of war was prosy, the man of weight was 
poetical. The one quoted Croker on the Bill, and buried him- 
self in figures of Irish arithmetic; the other quoted SHAKSPEARE 
upon Witchcraft, and buried himself in figures of Irish rhetoric. 
There is a bird called a booby, a very large bird with a very small 
head : its mode of concealing itself is to thrust its little head into 
.a bush, and by that means it deems its huge body sufficiently 
hidden. The Duke of BuckinGHaAm has a nice little bill of his 
-own, to meet the demand for Reform Bills, which are rising in the 
imarket. By this bill, he proposes to unite Old Sarum to Gatton, 

Midshall to Newton; and proceeding in this way through Sche- 
dule A, and grouping the nomination boroughs after the fashion 
ipeenoes by Sir ANprEw AGNEW, to procure eight or ten mem- 

rs whom he will bestow on Birmingham and Manchester, and a 
few more towns, taking special care that the qualification shall be 
high enough. The object, and the only object of this bill, is to 
igiye to some half a dozen of Lords the argument which would 
‘otherwise be denied them, of saying, that in voting against the 
Reform Bill, they did not vote against Reform. . The Duke, how- 
ever, with his head in the bush all the while, talks quite solemnly 
-on the subject of his bill, and supposes in his simplicity ‘that the 
‘trick is undiscoverable. The best of the joke is, that the bill is to 
-be introduced in: the House of Commons ! 

The reason assigned by the Duke of BuckineHam for opposing 
‘the Bill, is his determination not to join in any measure that takes 
»away a vote from any man. His own plan of clubbing boroughs 
indeed leaves every man his vote—it only neutralizes it. Of 








course he cannot consistently object to any creation of Peers, 
for no creation will take away his vote—it will only neutralize it. 

He was singularly witty, as such very big men commonly are 
when poverty is the subject of their sarcasm, on the electors of 
Westminster. They are, it seems, a very ragged set; it would 
not be safe for Sir Joun Hosnouss to neglect a beggar in the 
Strand, lest he should offend a constituent. 

The big Duke ardently hopes the spirit of Republicanism 
will be laid in the Red Sea. The Red Sea has been the resting- 
place of more things than uneasy spirits. There was a proud 
oppressor, and his captains and chariots, once swallowed up 
there. He was pursuing a set of very poor people, led by one who 
te a decided Reformer—nay, what is more, a decided Repub- 
ican. g 





DEATH OF CHAUVELIN. 


Amone the victims of Cholera at Paris, where the disease has 
taken a higher flight than here, is M. p—e CHAUVELIN; a man of 
diplomatic fame, who commenced his career by an embassy to 
England in an early stage of the French Revolution, when Louis 
the Sixteenth was vacillating between a constitutional monarchy 
and annihilation. M. pe CHAuvELIN was chiefly selected for his 
youth and his rank combined. A law of the National Assembly pre- 
vented the appointment of M. pr TALLEYRAND; but in that crisis 
it was deemed peculiarly necessary that the embassy should have 
the benefit of his abilities and experience (forty years ago!); and 
M. pr CHAUVELIN, it was expected, from‘his youth, would submit 
to the suggestions of the accomplished ex-Bishop. ‘The embassy 
was composed of CHAUVELIN, GALLOIs, GARAT, in ostensible 
situations ; and TALLEYRAND, with DuroveERaAt1, the ex-Attorney- 
General of Geneva, and Dumont,—whose Recollections, so full of 
information and curious intelligence, we notice in another depart- 
ment of this journal,—were more or less connected with the repre- 
sentation of the Constitutional Government of France. 

This body of superior men is supposed to have excited some 
apprehension in the British Government; and they were accused 
of a scheme of fraternization, which their intimacy with Fox and 
the Opposition might seem—though very erroneously, as appears 
from M. Dumonr's testimony—to authorize. When the Embassy 
in a body appeared in public, and among other places, at Rane- 
lagh, it was universally avoided: it might have seemed that M. 
DE CHAUVELIN had the Cholera by anticipation, for he was as 
much shunned as if the plague had hung in his garments. The 
abhorrence of the British fashionables, so plainly expressed, greatly 
distressed the Ambassador; but M. pz TALLEYRAND was un- 
affected by it, and left the place, as ustial, with a jokein his mouth. 

When M. nz CHAUVELIN was presented at Court, the Minister, 
Pirt, took care that the honour should not be without its bitter- 
ness: Mr. Pirr interposed himself between the Ambassador and 
the King, in such a manner as to excite the indignation of the 
Frenchman; who took a peculiarly polished mode of reprimanding 
him. He trod upon Pirt's toe, in such a manner that the Minis- 
ter skipped almost out of the presence! 

Poor M. pe CHAUVELIN has now had his toes trod upon by a 
fiercer enemy than an indignant ambassador! It seems, indeed, 
but an ignoble fate for a man who has run the career of the Revo- 
lution, the Empire, the Restoration, and the second Revolution, 
to die of a disease which, in England at least, is almost as un- 
genteel as the itch. 


THE BALLET. 


Tue Ballet is one of the luxuries of a great metropolis : itis a dish 
of piquancy put together by a skilful artist, who assembles a 
quantity of impossibilities with the air of a man who is doing the 
most ordinary thing in the world. The ballet is nothing substan- 
tial—it is altogether a thing of fiavour—it is the last ingredient in 
the cuisine of civilized life—the bay-leaf, that adds nothing but 
an evanescent aroma to a grosser preparation of animal substances. 
The philosophy of the ballet has never yet been investigated. What 
is the state of society it presupposes ?>—Every thing seems to be 
possible, and all to be beautiful; words are unnecessary and yul- 
gar; the feelings are simple, and a rose will speak as much as a 
sermon. Mere walking is despised: the motion of a balleteer is a 
composition of the most graceful and the most difficult movements 
of the human form; but the difficulty is hidden by the grace, and 
a thorough discipline really makes that power, which to another 
would be torture. Whence came the idea of a wordless commu- 
nity, where all is music, flowers, and dancing—where the air 
seems as capable of supporting the human frame as the soil— 
where magic is an element of nature, and all things flourish and 
bloom and attitudinize as if they were never to grow old? 

The ballet is a step beyond the ordinary experience of hu- 
manity; it is a combination andan education of the muscular force, 
unpredicated of in anatomy. Dancing has been often called the 
poetry of motion: the ballet is the lyric genus of motive poesy— 
it is the wildest, and yet bound by the strictest rules—the most in- 
spired, and yet a thing of the greatest art: it is either absurd or 
sublime,—an imperfect attempt is the abyss of the ridiculous; a 
great effort of genius is an approach. tothe movement by which 
angels descend upon earth. : ae 

They who complain of the indelicacy of the batlet, may be com- 
pared in their degree of civilization to those who would have burnt 
Roger Bacon for magic because he was the inventor of optical 
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glasses. They are of the earth earthy, gross condensers of the 
spirituality of the scene : that which is variegated vapour to others, 
comes to them in vulgar gouttes d'eau de vie. Thecreatures of the 
ballet are neither.men nor women! Look at that fantastic thing 
perking on the extremity of its feet, with its coquette air, its grace- 
ful jerking bend, its jut of lumber pride, its capital of flowers, 
its body of gossamer and roses, its thighs of the cotton-tree, its 
ankles of the silk-worm, and feet of glassy satin: who can say,— 
with its head aside, its form en Jair, its expression of self-satisfac- 
tion, its joy in its own movements,—who suall say that being is a 
woman? We speak only of the stage : while there, the existence is 
bounded and peculiar ; out of that arena, we will know not neither 
will we see any thing. What was Rapuaet in his studio?—a 
god; out of it, a mere sensualist. He died in the arms of a mis- 
tress ; but how does he dive in the admiration of all posterity ? 
The “belleimmortalité!” of NAroLEon shall not confine the ever- 
propagating nature of his divine genius. 

The indelicacy of the ballet is, then, in the gross mind of the 
recipient,—just as heat is, not in the fire, but in the texture of the 
object exposed to it. The Yankees are horrified at the ballet, but 
they, flock to love-feasts and camp meetings, the very foyers of 
gross passion : what does this prove, but that they are not yet in that 
degree of civilization which fits them for the refined enjoyment of 
greatcapitals? A Turk conjured into a London drawing-room, would 
go mad with the apparent violation of all the sacred laws of 
decorum. In his mind, he would see the harem turned out of 
windew, the sanctuary profaned, and society at an end. 

We have been tempted to write thus far in honour of the per- 
formance of M.Samenco and Madame Bruenott, at the Opera, 
during the last week. The corps de ballet at that pleasant house 
is in itself on the right side of the limits of excellence, and not to 
be thought of on the same day as the abortions of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden; but this week in particular, it has been illus- 
trated, or rather outshone, by these two great professors of the 
capabilities of the human form. SAMENGO is supernatural; 
BrvueGnoui is a charming impossibility. We once witnessed 
a Yorkshire baronet flying across his park, and thought him 
a great practical philosopher: but what is he compared with 
BrvuGNott, pirouetting for ever and aye on that immortal mem- 
ber, the great rox—toe, the long, the elastic, the untireable! A 
park! how poor is itsextent compared with the field of the Opera- 
house! how enchanting were those pulsative modulations of the 
magic foot to an orchestra that could scarcely follow her in her 
display of graceful complicity! The very catgut, dead and em- 
balmed, seemed almost to give way before the achievements of the 
living muscular fibre. We felt with the enslaved Italians, that 
genius will have a vent; that if it js not to trade or to govern, 
it will dance and sing; and that in the all-pervading, universal, 
compensating principles of mundane enjoyment, man, if he cannot 
have a Reform in Parliament, will still maintain a Ballet at the 
Opera-house. 


THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Fourtu Concert—Monpay, Arrit 9. 





ACT I. 
Bin QI CNOA Y <5:050 6 50cis5 098 <0 piss sane Moscheles. 
Aria, Madame Pvzzt, “ Deh per questo,” (La 
Clemens Oi Tua ies sia de cscs cecites Mozart. 
Fantasia, Clarinet, Mr. WILLMAN.......... Baermann. 





Cantata, Mr. Brana, “ David's Lament "”.. The Chevalier Neukomm. 
Violoncello Obligato, Mr. Linptey. 


Overture, Egmont .......2cccccccseccecoes Beethoven. 
ACT II. 
PUI, CME Mas 550s nslp-s bie. sisecscnieses Haydn. 
Aria, Madame Srocxuavusen, “ Dove sono,” 
(Le Nozse.di Figago) 5. .0iisveccccdvecess Mozart. 
Concerto, Violin, Mr. ELIASON............- Beethoven. 


Terzetto, Madame SrockHavusEeN, Madame 

Pvuzzt1, and Mr. Branam, “ O dolce e caro 

istante,” (Gli Orazi ed i Curiazi)......... Cimarosa. 
Overture, Die Zauberflite ...............55 Mozart. 


Leader, Mr. Mort—Conductor, Mr. MoscHE.eEs. 

Ir will be seen that the concert of Monday night presented 
us with some Instrumental novelty—the first of the season. 
MoscueELes appeared as the Conductor of the evening ; and, we 
presume, in compliment to him, his Sinfonia was played. It is 
the aim, the laudable aim of a musician, to achieve the composi- 
tion of a Sinfonia; and in such an attempt, it were impossible for 
Moscue zs absolutely to fail. His mind is well stored by study; 
he is aman of great industry and application; and in most of the 
technical requirements of such a composition he succeeds. But 
here we are compelled to measure him against Haypn, Mozart, 
and BrxrrHoven; for there is nothing second-rate to which he can 
be likened. A mediocre Sinfonia perishes with its birth: it breathes 
and expires—* it vanisheth and is no more seen.” We have heard 
Many such compositions,—varying, of course, in merit, but all 
wanting that unity of design which marks the real Sinfonia : 
they are worked out bit by bit—a little at a time—a thought 
started and run down, then another doomed to the same fate; the 
composer evidently not knowing at the beginning of a movement 

ow it was to end. You might cut away a portion here and an- 
other there, without injury; and although some pleasure is im- 
parted by the performance, nothing is carried away. Tova certain 
degree, this is the character of the Sinfonia of Moscuees: itis 
the work of a man of musical erudition, but scarcely of genius. 
It was right not to damp the exertion and industry which produced 
it, by positive rejeetion, but it will not rank among the favourites 
of the Society. a 
Hayon’s Sinfonia, Letter R, is not one of his proudest trophies ; 





and is a work of less effort and pretence than that of MoscuE.xs ; 


but its symmetry is beautiful. Every movement seems as if it 
existed entire in the imagination of its author, before a bar was 
committed to paper. It needs no addition, it admits of no curtail- 
ment. Grattan Cooke's execution of the Trio was admirable: 
the Oboe is rising, in his hands, to its proper level in the orchestra. 
The delightful Adagio won an encore from its auditors. 

Ex1ason played BeEtHoven’s on/y Violin Concerto, As a com- 
position merely, and considered without reference to its primary 
object, that of exhibiting a single performer, it is worthy its great 
author’s fame. The player evinced equal good taste in the selec- 
tion, and brilliant execution in its performance. WuiLiMan’'s 
Concerto was the embodying all that tone, expression, and execu- 
tion have achieved on his instrument. Of the Overtures or their 
performance, it is unnecessary to speak : they are repeated every 
year, and the period of satiety is yet a far distant one. 

Again we turn to the irksome task of commenting on the Vocal 





music. We had StrockHausEN—good: Branam—good: Puzz1 
—bad. Of Madame Pvuzz1's singing, we do but echo the public 


voice in calling it bad; and, in truth, it has not one good ingre 
dient. Her voice is disagreeable and reedy, her taste impure, lier 
intonation miserable. ‘ Why,” asks every auditor of his neigh 
bour, “is Puzzi engaged?” And it is a question more easily 
asked than answered. We can only imagine that the same interest 
which succeeded in forcing her upon the Lessee of the Opera- 
house, has been as successfully at work here. But our business 
is not to seek for the causes of such engagements as these; it is 
sufficient that we describe their results. Were they to entail upon 
us merely the hearing a wretched song miserably sung,—or, as in 
the present instance, the still greater infliction of an air of Mo- 
ZART, With the addenda of bad taste and worse tune,—we should 
have sufficient grounds for our censure; but the mischief does not 
end here: the insufficiency of the performer stands confessed by 
the selection which the engagement of such a singer implies. 
Concerted vocal music, which ought to form a prominent feature 
in these concerts, is almost excluded, because of the constant ad- 
mixture of singers whose presence is fatal to its well-going. The 
only piece of the present concert was the hacknied Terzetto “ O 
dolce e caro istante;” and, owing to the reason we have assigned, 
it was spoiled. We have now arrived half way through the 
season, without hearing a single concerted piece even respectabl 
sung. If, as some suspect, the vocal music is zvtended to be a foil 
to the instrumental, the design is fully accomplished. How long 
or how well such a system will work, remains to be seen. 

Our opinion of BRAHAM’s song is on record. We heard its 
first performance at Derby, and our admiration of it increases“by 
a second hearing. It is an effort demonstrative of the unrivalled 
greatness of his powers. 

Madame SrockHaAvsEn’s “Dove sono” has frequently been 
the subject of-our warmest commendations. She never stung it— 
probably it never was sung and played—miore perfectly. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


THERE are other cabinets besides those of state, whose measures 
are full of mystery to the unlearned. For instance, the importa- 
tion of a singer from Milan, Naples, or Paris, whose failure is ab- 
solutely certain. English managers, we know, sometimes pro- 
duce a performer without any expectation of success, for the 
chance of drawing a single house ; but the policy of such an en- 
gagement as that of Madame GrANDOLFI passes our compre- 
hension. She has no pretension whatever to the character of a 
singer ; she has neither voice nor cultivation, and her intonation is 
the very worst weever heard. This lady made her débit on Tues- 
day, in a new opera, Giulietta e Romeo, by Vaccat, who himself 
directed its performance. Vaccat is little known here, except as 
a writer of pretty canzonets; and lie would have better consulted 
his reputation by withholding the production of this opera until it 
could have been exhibited with a tolerable chance of success. The 
libretto differs from that of ZiNGARELLI’s opera on the same sub- 
ject; though the story is, of course, substantially the same. The 
opening is inauspicious : instead of an overture, there is only a short 
introduction, consisting of a few unmeaning phrases. The firstscene 
is long and uninteresting. The second opens with a very pleasing 
‘coro di donzelle ;” to which succeeds a short and simple air, most 
beautifully sung by Madame Dr Menic, the Giulietia of the even- 
ing. The only other pieces which deserve notice are—the duetto 
(Giultetta e Lorenzo) “ La riposa il mio germano,” and the scena, 
sung by Capellio, “‘ Ciel tiranno,” both of which are written with 
considerable force: the former was carried through by Madame Dre 
Menric, thelatter is above the reach of Curron1. It will easily be 
imagined, that the last scene of the opera requires singing of no 
common order; and here Madame Granpo.ri utterly failed. 
Any thing so bad as her “ Ah, se tu dormi,” we never heard 
on this stage, scarcely on any other. It were a waste of time to 
criticise the rest of the singers in the opera. Probably our 
readers may be curious to hear a quartetto performed by Madame 
Caste. and the Signori Curioni, GiuBiLEI, and Mariani: 
such an exhibition takes place in the first act, and it is rather a 
novelty in its way—every singer having his or her own peculiar 
pitch, and all differing from that of the band. 

Vaccat is not the same servile copyist as Donizetti, although 
every now and then he borrows freely from Rossini; but, in his 
hands, music cannot assert its power over the imagination or the 





feelings. We may approve, but we are never carried away. 
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_ DUMONT'’S RECOLLECTIONS OF MIRABEAU. 

Tuer occurrence of such works as this, forms the real relief of a 
critic, engaged in the arduous and often tedious task of reporting 
in detail upon the progress of literature. We begin to read in 
the capacity of judge, and quickly lapse into that of scholar. The 
subject of this book is ostensibly the character of Miraneav, and 
it is indeed admirably depicted ; but the most important matter 
relates to the Revolution itself, of which Miraszavu was, in its 
early stages, the hero and champion. 

. Dumont was peculiarly well qualified to form a sound judg- 
ment respecting the spirit and conduct of the French Revolution. 
His political knowledge was extensive; he was familiarly ac- 
quainted with the revolutionary leaders ; he was a foreigner, yet 
speaking the language of the country; and in addition to great 
moderation of character and acuteness of judgment, he was remark- 
ably destitute of either vanity or ambition. That such were his 
characteristics—joined to benevolence of heart, simplicity of man- 
ners, high principles of integrity, anda pleasant wit—is well known 
to many of the most distinguished members of society in England; 
to which he was much attached, and where he spent a consider- 
able portion of his life. His indifference to public applause might 
indeed be inferred, from the humble yet most efficient manner in 
which he lent his talents to the preparation of Mr. BentHam's 
works for the world: the raw material was supplied by the philo- 


sopher, but the process it passed through might give the rédacteur | 


a claim to consider himself in the light of the manufacturer. M. 
Dumont was, however, without pretension, and simply enjoyed 
the satisfaction of having been instrumental in spreading know- 
ledge of a kind highly influential upon the happiness of mankind. 
This absence of vanity is still more remarkably displayed in the 
history of M. Dumont's cooperation with Miraseau, and some 
other of the distinguished orators and writers of the Revolution. He 
was the author of many of the speeches and papers which gave 
fame to others; and yet no niovement, no hint, no accidental or 
deliberate imprudence, betrayed what he scarcely considered a se- 
cret,—so little importance did he attach to the fact of the aid 
having come from him, though he, like any other man of discern- 
ment, well knew its value. 
The details of the assistance rendered by Dumonr to Mrra- 
BEAU, during his efforts to establish himself in the Constitutional 
Assembly, and after he had become the popular favourite and the 
depositary of influence and power, form a very interesting part of 
the illustration of Miraperau’s chatacter. Muirapgau, like so 
many other persons and things of the French Revolution, has 
been grossly misunderstood in England. It was the policy of our 
Government to involve every person and every act of that crisis in 
obloquy ; and few reputations were more open to misrepresenta- 
tion than that of Mrraprav. The sympathy exhibited by our 
powerful aristocracy for the fallen nobility of France, nurtured a 
standard body of calumniators of every thing connected with the 
Revolution: the feeling was aggravated by the Government, who 
lived in horror of the spread of similar principles in England, and 
were anxious to surround our island with a cordon sanitaire partly 
composed of prejudice and partly of arms. Unhappily, the mis- 
conduct of this Revolution, and the fatal errors into which it fell, 
made the business of calumny easy, and almost praiseworthy. But 
neither prejudice nor misrepresentation can long withstand the 
mild force of such works as this of Dumont. It is no defence of 
Miraseavu,—whose vices and loose principles Dumonr himself 
detested ; but it is an exhibition of the real being, who, on the ap- 
plication of the touchstone of truth, in this instance as in every 
other, ceases to be a monster, and stands before us a thorough man, 
—actuated by various passions, gifted with various powers, guided 
by different objects of ambition; but whose course is perfectly 
clear, when the map is traced by a hand intimately acquainted 
with the subject. 
The portrait of Miraseav, as drawn by Dumont, is a most 
interesting and instructive study, His mixture of charlatanism 
and genius—his enormous activity, and his want of profound 
knowledge of any one subject—his lost moral fame, and his stu- 
pendous political power—all, in turn or in contrast, become curious 
subjects of description, Mrrasray, it seems, was a man who pro- 
duced a tremendous effect by adopting and fathering the produc- 
tions of others: he seems to have turned all his friends to account, 
and kept all: their -heads at work, that he might reap and apply 
the fruits of their labour: and this was done, not in the sneaking 
;manner of a plagiarist, but with the careless openness of a man 
sabsorbed in a great purpose, and who was indifferent to the im- 
-putation of a want of originality, provided the argument or the 
veloquence was of a: kind to aid the great work in hand. In this light, 
shemay beconsidered asagreat manufacturer, who,though he does not 
fabricate himself, procures and applies the labour of production, and 
‘then distributes the thing produced over the four quarters of the 
globe. But Miraseavu lent more than capital : henot only stimulated 
the genius of all around him, but clothed all he received from 
‘others with the brilliant colours of his own imagination. He was 

a great orater—not because he could write good speeches, but be- 
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cause, whether the matter was his own or another's, he could pro- 
duce an electrical effect on the assembly he wished to mould to his 
own views. He had that facility of comprehension—that liveli- 
ness of imagination—and at the same time a warmth, a vigour, an 
energy of manner—that gave every word he uttered not merely 
the appearance, but the reality of being at that moment recon- 
ceived in his brain. He furnished all of his speech but the argn- 
ment: the epigrammatic turn, the touch of fancy, the playful 
allusion, the imperturbable temper, the powerful and well-modu- 
lated voice, the figure of a'Hercules, and the lightning flash. of 
the awful eye,—all these were qualities he could not borrow, and 
he had them in perfection. It must be allowed that the matter 
of a speech is something: but where there were a hundred men 
who could write an oration, there was not one who could speak it 
like MiraBeavu. His power was the power of oratory alone. His 
character was despised, if hot abhorred; his fortunes were in the 
extremest state of dilapidation; and it was only by the exertion 
of intrigue that he could get a place in the States-General,—where 
his name on being called over was received with universal hoot~ 
ing; and yet here in a very short time he established his throne— 
the turbulent spirits of the National Assembly he quieted with a 
look, and ruled the whole of its proceedings witha word. Hisname 
resounded to the most distant extremities of France; he was 
adored by the people, while he was considered at the same time 
the only stay and prop of a monarch who a few months before 
would not have admitted him into his presence. So much for the 
power of oratory. 

The history of the rise of MrraBEAu's power over the National 
Assembly, is told in very interesting detail by M.Dumonr; who 
during the whole period was a witness of it, and a collaborateur, 
though by no means the only one. There are many amusing anec- 
dotes of the difficulties into which the orator fell by depending 
upon others for his supplies. Two of the most curious are the 
anecdotes of Casraux and of Pine. In the first, Mrrapgau 
took into the Assembly, without reading, a speech written for him 
by a visionary; which astonished none so much as himself when 
he came to deliver it. Such was the effect of the mystification, 
that he was every now and then obliged to lay down his manu- 
script and extemporize. The favourable effect of his own eloquence 
was instantaneous; but as soon as he raised the manuscript again, 
a leaden weight seemed to fall upon the Assembly. This was at- 
tributed to profound art: it was, however, the blunder of a careless 
person, so confident in his powers as never to be abashed at any 
mistake. The other case was one in which his speech was written by 
an understrapper of talent, but of low character: the speech was 
answered by Abbé Maury, and thoroughly refuted: Mrraseav, 
who knew nothing of the subject, had not a word to say in reply 
—hbut he procured an adjournment. The speechmaker was found 
with difficulty ; and, what was worse, had not been present to hear 
Maury's attack. Mrraprau was in a violent rage, and treated 
his unhappy subaltern with gross indignity—he even beat him. 
PINEL, it is to be supposed, had been accustomed to this sort of 
discipline, for it does not appear to have discomposed his wits: the 
next morning he produced an excellent reply to the refutation of 
the Abbé Maury; which was duly spoken by Mrraseav in the 
National Assembly, with triumphant success. 

Some of Mrrsseavu'’s most remarkable efforts were prepared 
for him by M. Dumont, who with the greatest candour states the 
circumstances under which they were produced. In Miraseavu’s 
society, a man of talent was stimulated to the production of ideas 
which he probably never would have arrived at without similar 
excitement ; and when they were elicited, no man could so soon 
master them and make them his own, or, when the time came 
for their delivery, wield them with a similar effect. 

The authority of Dumont has been perverted to the uses of the 
Tory writers of this country, who are just now occupied in endea- 
vouring to show that we are on the brink of a revolution, and 
that this revolution is to resemble the French, more particularly 
in its spoliation of property and its destruction of life. Neither the 
opinions of Dumont nor the facts he states can be fairly adduced 
as a testimony against the justifiableness of the first steps of the 
French Revolution; nor can they be with any manner of justice 
brought to bear against the wishes of the English people for a Re- 
formed Parliament. On the contrary, a warning may be gathered 
from the acute and striking observations in this work, against the 
danger of a selfish delay in complying with the just desires of an 
united people. Dumont clearly shows, that the revolution of 
France was in the hands of the King, from the first movement 
down toa very late period; and that the monarchy was lost by 
his vacillation and imbecility of conduct. That other monarchies 
may be also lost in a similar manner, is true: a shortsighted and 
violent faction, rushing in the face of a people's wishes, had they 
a direct and powerful influence on a King’s council, might involve 
him in their fall. But very different is the case of England: the 
King, his Government, and the People, are all drawing to- 
gether; the obstacle is an interested Aristocracy,—universally 
supposed to be mere self-seekers, or, on the other hand, mere im- 
beciles,—who are frightened out of their poor propriety by the 
fear of change, the bugbear of revolution. Dumonr records, as 





all others who have written of the French Revolution have done, 
the hasty surrender of all their privileges, at one sitting of the As- 
sembly, by the nobility who had joined the commons. This only 
proves that those who do not give a little in season, may have to 
give all out of season; and may be taken as a hint by those who 
will surrender nothing to the demands of the country. 
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The French Revoiution turned out ill—and as much is to be 
gathered from Dumont—in consequence, first, of-the wretched 
bad faith, the miserable imbecility, and the selfish violence of the 
Court; next, from the utter inexperience in the country of the 
working and management of a representative government. There 
was no pervading sympathy in France: the head was indeed on 
the shoulders of the nation, but it had no more nervous connexion 
with the rest of the body than the capital of a column with its 
pedestal. Its leading men were alike ignorant of the manner of 
conducting business in a deliberative assembly ; and the confusion 
that arose, which drowned reason and justice, gavean opportunity 
for the most unscrupulous opinions and the strongest voices to 
make themselves heard. France, by a long course of oppression 
and absolutism, was unprepared to take the management of its 
own revolution into its own hands, into which it was thrown by 
the misconduct of the Court. If, as Dumont shows, the King 
had the power to stem the current of revolution at any one point, 
and failed to do so from bad counsel, then the obloquy of the Re- 
volution ought to fall upon him. It is not, however, in our nature 
to visit mischievous weakness with the same severity as we do 
mischievous force; otherwise the good-natured Louis the Six- 
teenth would be classed among the worst tyrants that have heaped 
calamities on their subjects. If the floodgates of a sluice gave 
way before a weight of water, they would be considered very 
wretched workmanship, and universally condemned as floodgates ; 


to show the emancipation of a superior mind from.the trammels of 
rank and wealth, and its rise, by means of its own efforts, into 
thorough independence. But he has been content.te make hig 
hero a mere dreaming hypochondriac ; and, instead of pursuing the 
natural development of circumstances, connected him with all sorts 
of mysterious horrors and machinations on the: part of the original 
perpetrators of the crime of changing himininfancy. The School- 
fellows are a couple of commonplace persons, who are simply in- 
vented to carry on a correspondence, and thus inform: the reader of 
the transactions which are the subject of it. One of them is a 
Scotch laird,—for the purpose of introducing Scotch scenes and 
Scotch dialect; and the other is a London merchant,—who is 
placed amidst the events themselves, that he may narrate them 
to his schoolfellow, who has no earthly connexion with them. 
Though their characters, lives, and loves, are fully developed, 
we confess that we have not been able to detect one single 
reason why such creations should be called from the vasty 
deep of the author's fancy. The Scotch village, of course, con- 
tains a manse,a school, and a laird’s house ; but in what these 
and their owners differ from fifty others that the author has de- 
scribed before,—except that they are more stupid, and that in the 


| course of the account of them we meet with more trash than the 


though some good-natured people might point out that the wood | 


at least was of the best quality, and would have served some other 
purposes with great efficiency. 

It appears from Dumonz, that the abolition of the monarchy 
and the establishment of a republic were no part of the intention of 
any of the great leaders and movers in the commencement of the 
Revolution, nor until it was actually foreed wpon them by the 
conduct of the King. When, after the King’s disgraceful escape 
and capture at Varennes, Ducuare et placarded a proclamation 
for a republic, he was thought mad. Even Siryvres would not hear 
of it. We should like te know how such twisters and adapters of 
authority as the writers of the Quarterly Review bring this fact to 
bear on the history of British Reform. But the matter may be 
easily summed up in few words. In France, the King temporized 
with a dangerous malady until it got completely ahead: in Eng- 
land, the King is applying a decided remedy, which will immedi- 
ately reduce the humours and obstructions of the system; and he 
is opposed and hampered by a parcel of quacks, who make some- 
thing by the continuance of an old chronic complaint. 


STANLEY BUXTON, OR THE SCHOOLFELLOWS. 

Ir commonly happens that genius produces its most felicitous ef- 
fects with an entire unconsciousness of their superiority. When 
they are pointed out, the author is himself as little aware of the 
secret of their creation as any one else. A natural result of this 
is, that the writer too often misjudges his own work, and mis- 
takes that which flows most easily from his pen as akin to those 
passages which have attracted the admiration of the world. It 
must surely be some mistake of this kind that has misled Mr. 
Gaut, and induced him to publish such a work as Stanley 
Buxton. It would be nearly impossible for him to write a work 
in three volumes without a single trait of excellence, but it 
would appear that he had resolved to show how near he could 
approach this impossibility. Beyond a shrewd remark or two 
scattered here and there, and a scene or two tolerably painted, 
We grieve to say that we must condemn Mr. Gatr's_per- 
formance in the lump. It hurts us to see that such a man is not 
writing for fame; or that, if he is, he can, with all his genius, 
make such an erroneous estimate of his writings as to suppose 
that Stanley Buxton will ever contribute to his reputation. We 
could pardon the improbability and the poor construction of the 
plot: we would not complain of the absence of events of a strik- 
ing character : we do not look for these, and are only sorry when 
Mr. Gatt goes out of his way to pick up the rubbish of romance, 
the monstrosities of a morbid imagination, as he does more than once 
in Stanley Buxton, Neither are we sorry when he confines his de- 
scriptions and characters to persons of an every day complexion : it 
is in the development of the common traits and peculiarities of the 
members of ordinary society that he especially excels. Butin Stan- 
ley Buxton, it appears from a short preface, that he has had it in 
view to make an experiment. “ Art,” he says, “ consists in represent- 
ing fiction as truth, by giving to the creations of fancy the colours 
and characteristics of nature. The following story has had this 
object in view.” We should like to know what prose fictions, de- 
scriptive of society, have not a similar object. It is the object 
which Mr. Gat, we apprehend, has always had in view, and in 
which he generally succeeds. In that respect, he has not failed 
even in Stanley Buxton. Granted the incidents, it is very lik 
life: such persons would have acted and talked pretty much as he 
has made them: but, inasmuch as, had they been existent, we 
should have taken the liberty to cut their acquaintance, it is not 
to be supposed that we should go out of our way to find them in a 
book or story, after having had the misfortune to fall among such 
poor company. 

Stanley Buxton is bred a lord; but, by means of a scheme, the 
Sole invention of Mr. Gaur, he has been changed at nurse! When 
arrived at manhood, the discovery is made, and Lord Errington is 
reduced to a garret in the Temple. There would have been here 
® congenial task for Mr, Gaur's peculiar powers, had he undertaken 





author’s usual allowance,—we seek to learnin vain. Thisis, how- 
ever, the scene of Mr. Gaut's best exertions; and it is in this line 
of life, and perhaps in this line only, that he does not “ spin the 
thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of his argument.” For 
Gat has not only as much to say about a riband as a Raphael, 
but is much more at home in the haberdasher's shop than in the 
picture-gallery. 

From this part alone can we collect any of those pleasant little 
touches of truth and nature, of a peculiar and homely complexion, 
in which one of the main excellencies of this author lies. The 
person in whom we confess the greatest interest of all the popula- 
tion of Mr. Gaur's new town, is Miss Sibby Ruart, a maiden 
housekeeper, and a distant relative of the Laird. Her character is 
one of those pieces of humour and nature which none but Garr 
can draw: our only complaint is, that he has drawn so many of 
them. She is thus introduced— 

Ralston, on his return to Gowans from England, took possession of his inhe- 
ritance in an easy, quiet manner, congenial to his good-natured character. 

The household, during the latter years of the old Laird, his father, had, from 
the death of his mother, been ruled by a regency, in the person of Miss Sibby 
Ruart, a distant relation. Possessed of many commendable qualities, in addi- 
tion to a blithe, rummaging, and scolding hostility to all sorts of domestic negli- 
gence, she prided herself on making, at the shortest notice, a “ meconomy din- 
ner of cold meat, with only a blandishment of her own sauce.” This she called 
her stroke of genius, not very well knowing what the term meant; but she had 
once been a winter in Edinburgh, and much among the Athenian blues, from 
whom she learned that phrase, and guessed that it implied excellence. 

Ralston saw that it would essentially contribute to his own comfort not to 
disturb the existing administration of his household affairs, and Miss Sibby was 
accordingly continued in office, and in all the plenitude of her prerogatiyes ; 
which Mrs. Keckle, the Minister’s wife, when she saw him, extolled as the best 
proof he could give of his sagacity till he got a wife. 

*¢ Then,” said she, “there must be an alteration: but really Miss Sibby has 
such an expedient, that ye’ll never miss the want of a Jeddy,. if ye can conform 
to her frugalities.” 

Little did Mrs. Keckle suspect, when she uttered that sentence, she was 
speaking the predictions of prophecy, for in the end it so fell out that Ralston 
found all his yeas and his nays so strictly and so well consulted, and sojudiciously 
attended to by Miss Sibby, that he saw no possible need of a wife in his estab- 
lishment, but only cause to apprehend that, perhaps, a Mrs. Ralston might 
prove the mother of—what Miss Sibby called dhiliten.-seurchy and confusion. 


The characteristics of Miss Sibby are excessive curiosity, con- 
siderable shrewdness, good-humour when pleased, and no little 
spite when her vanity is offended : many shades of a more delicate 
character are only to be brought out by the details of the author. 
The arrival of a letter in the village, either to the Master of the 
“ Semindary ” or the Minister, from their Southron connexions, 
is a great event; such a one has befallen when Miss Sibby, as is 
described in the following passage, sallies forth to learn its con- 
tents— 


The Laird was in the field, in arms against the partridges, by break of day ; 
and Miss Sibby, a full hour before her wonted time, had rung her bell and 
orderéd breakfast, dressed for the intended visit. 

‘The day is overcast, and it threatens rain,” said she apprehensively to 
the kettle-bearer, as she infused the tea, throwing at the same time a glance at 
the window and the landscape beyond, where the shadows of the September 
clouds were swiftly in succession coursing over it; and, as she replaced the ca- 
nister in the tea-chest, and the spoon with which she lifted the fragrant herb 
back in her own saucer, she threw another inquiring look at the window, adding, 
; __ the umbrella ready, and my pattens at the door, for I fear the roads are 
dubby.” 

She then engaged herself, with rather more than her usual activity, in'the 
decomposition of the breakfast ingredients, and was soon on the path across the 
bean-field which led from the house of Gowans to the village. 

The appearance of Miss Sibby was in accordance with the occasion, the 
localities of the place, and the character of the weather. She had obviously 
some business in hand, for, when the path allowed, she took off her pattens and 
carried them, which showed that she was impelled by a haste that would not 
brook a dainty picking of her steps. Her bonnet was not her best ; its church- 
going days were over, and it was adorned with washen ribands, of a dark lilac- 
colour, dyed with ink. Nor was her shawl the beautiful yellow cashmere that 
her cousin the Colonel sent’from India, but an imitation from the Paisley looms 
—a handsomer pattern, however, though only of cotton, Her gown was an Irish: 
ruby-coloured poplin, which had belonged to,her mother, ‘brought again into 
vogue by eyer-revolving fashion. It looked quite as well as a morine at a distance, 
and in the country every one does not know the difference between that stuff and. 


a poplin. 
Ven Miss Sibby was half-way aeross the field, the skirt of.a showery squalk 


met her full in the face, and aligns her to spread the umbrella, and, to mount 
her pattens. It required, indeed, both valour of heart and strength, of hand; te 


push the umbyella against the wind, which, sometimes a little overly obstreperaua, 
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tirled up and meddled with Miss Sibby's sacred petticoats in the most unruly 
manner. However, she reached the stile at the end of the field after a hard 
struggle ; but in mounting to step over into the road, the blast lost all shame, and 
Mr. Palmer's boys, happening to be passing to school, seeing her standing on the 
stile like a full-blown tulip, her hems above the bows of her bonnet, gave a li- 
centious shout at the sight of her affliction. Thus it came to pass, that when 
she reached the academy house, with the two trees and parterre in front, she 
was in such a state of agitation, occasioned by the irreverent blast and brats, as 
by breathless panting, haste, terror, and outraged modesty, to be for some time 
unable to execute the purposes of her visit. 

When at last her disturbance had subsided, Mrs. Palmer said that it was ex- 
traordinary she should have ventured abroad in such a day: ‘* We have not,” 
said the mistress, “had such blowy weather this season before ; it's a foretaste 
of winter.” 

“Tt was a fine breezy mornirg when I left the Gowans,” replied Miss Sibby, 
“ and I just came out to get the air about me.” 

“ And ye have gotten that, I trow,” said Mrs. Palmer with a laugh, “for I 
saw feet ip at Bip on the stile.” 

** Really your laddies ought to be punished, Mrs. Palmer. I’m sure you have 
a sore time o’t with such ramplors—they’re no now like the douce callans of 
auld lang syne, when our Laird was one of your flock, with that fine stirring 
boy Harry Franks the Londoner. Do you know he’s now learning trade with 
his father in London ?” 

“Tt was always so intended by the old gentleman,” replied Mrs. Palmer ; 
* but we have heard nothing concerning him ir years.” 

“ That I never doubt: London is a place where the memory does not keep 
mark, as ye have had an experience in your own sister, Mrs. Howard. She’s 
really void of naturality never to write you.” 

** Oh, greatly to our amazement, we had a letter from her yesterday.” 

** No’ possible! And what does she say for herself? how can she ever think 
ye'll forgive her long silence ?” 


The next scene, which we give without abridgement, arises out 
ofa vain attempt at wooing a young English lady ona visit in the 
village, and who was said to possess twenty thousand pounds. 
Miss Sibby had been a strenuous supporter of the match, and was 
not a little indignant at the failure of her scheme. But the young 
lady, on hearing of the death of a rival, in England, in another 
affair of the heart, had precipitately deserted the retired village of 
Green-Knowes and its apathetic laird, to take the field in a more 
active quarter— 


The lugubrious mornings whieh we have described, as deforming the banks 
of the Thames, and saddening the environs of the metropolis, were, in the rural 
purlieus of Green-Knowes, bright, bracing, and beautiful. A sharp frost 
gemmed the snowy ground with brillianey ; and in those spaces of the lake and 
river frozen subsequent to the snow, the sheeted ice glowed like a glassy mirror 
to the unelouded sun. The dogs barked shriller than usual, and the village 
bell, in the calm of the dazzling day, sounded clearer and wider; the hoofs of 
the traveller's horse on the distant highway often rang like cymbals on the 
frozen adamant, and the ponderous waggon descending the hill grided with a 
dry and piercing sound. 

The day after Miss Sibby’s visit to the Manse, the parlour fire in the mansion- 
house of Gowans burned briskly, tinted with a vivid bluish flame, and the tea- 
kettle discharged a column of vapour, with a jocund, singing din, that would 
have done honour to the vigour of a steam-engine ; she was herself standing at 
the window, and what she was doing there, was speedily made manifest to her 
kinsman, as he sat near her by the fireside. 

** Come, Laird,” said she, “‘and look; here’s the post-chaise hurling from the 
Manse door, with Miss Sorn and Mrs. Howard trintling away to London 
town: my word, they have not been long packing up their ends and their awls. 
However, we have both reason to be thankful that we are so soon and so well 
quit of that glaiked daffodil, even with her twenty thousand pounds.” 

“T don’t,” replied the Laird, ‘altogether agree with you, Miss Sibby, that 
the parish will be any the better for not keeping the latter item amongst us.” 

“Counting by money,” replied Miss Sibby, ‘1’ll not controvert that; but if 
ye reflect that she’s an nglisher, a pack that stuff themselves with high-living, 
roast beef, plum-pudding, and strong beer every day, with the addition of salt 
fish when they fast, ye’ll come artly round before Jong to my way of thinking. 
As for their private character, look at the crim.-cons. and Bow Streets in the 
newspapers; I wonder, Laird, how your father’s son could ever so demean him- 
self as to cast a sheep’s-eye at one of them.” 

“* Softly, Miss Sibby,” replied the Laird ; ‘was it not yourself that put the 
notion first into my head?” 

“Oh! did you think I was in earnest?” 

“Tm sure,” said the Laird emphatically, ‘that ye pointed out to me, ina 
very clear manner, that the Waster estate would soon be brought to sale, and 
that twenty thousand pounds would go far to buy it.” 

_ “And would not twenty teamed pounds, Laird? Truly how mistakes will 
rise! So, ye have thought of Miss Sorn, when I was but, in a delicate man- 
ner, thinking only of a sum of money equal to her fortune; but not that I would, 
Laird, have objected to your marrying Miss, had ye been obstinately inclined ; 
but since ye were lukewarm, it would ill have become me to instigate you to 
make your market with such kittle-cattle.” 

“* Well, Miss Sibby, every man has his fate in this world; and it is quite 
clear that if marriages are made in heaven, the recording angel has not booked 
Miss Sorn and me.” 

“¢ That would be a comely and resigned sentiment, Laird, had she been what 

e thought her; but I must say that I had a scruple of conscience concerning 

er from the very beginning. Only think of a young lady, a doctor’s daughter, 
coming down with her heel in her neck, from a foreign country, after a young 
man that snapped his fingers in her face!” : 

**No, no, Miss Sibby, he was not so rude as that.” 

«¢ Then what did he do to her that night when there was such a stramash in 
the avenue with his mother and her, and she came skirling and yelling like a 
demented cat to the house, as to a city of refuge?” ; 

“It is very true,” replied the Laird, ‘that something then took place, and 
you are well aware that I thought he had behaved rudely.” 

“« And so thought she of you, Laird, when you and she fell out about writing 
to her father.” 


* That, however, might, no doubt, have been made up, had it been handled 
with discretion.” 

‘© Well, I never heard the like of that ; did I not handle it myself ?”” 

** That I too well know, Miss Sibby ; but ye have never yet explained to me 
how ; just saying in the heat in which you came home, that she’s past advice.” 

“« And is she not? Didn't I hear her say such things that the very hair on 
my head stood up like the back of a hurchion ?” 
_ “She did, however, I think, Miss Sibby, some good to you that cold morn- 
ing, for there is nothing so apt to make man or woman walk fast as asmart pas- 
sion ; and certainly you came home in a great heat.” 
_ “ And would it not,” said Miss Sibby, “put any demure Christian woman 
in & passion to hear a base scout, when we were cordially communing to 
bring about a purpose of marriage—I'll no say with whom—give a screech like 








the howlet of the tree, or rather a Jezebel skirl, when she heard of the death of 
a fine young lady ?” 

** Now, Miss Sibby,” said the Laird, “this is not gospel.” 

“ Tt’s truth though.” 

« And who was that young lady, and what made Miss Sorn skirl to hear of 
her death ?” 

«¢ What makes the wind blow, Laird? was it not her own free will? though 
it made me blush.” 

‘¢ Was that the reason, then, Miss Sibby, that you soexhorted me to have no- 
thing to do with her?” 

‘**] would think, Laird,” said Miss Sibby, seating herself at the breakfast- 
table, for hitherto she had been standing, ‘*that in this case ye would be on 
sincerity with me; and, therefore, I say that ye ought to be content with what 
I have told you, and not joke or jeer, for may be it’s only out of delicacy that I 
keep my thumb on what was said of you.” 

“¢ I never was more sincere, nor would it seem had greater cause, Miss Ruart, 
when I now learn that my character, through your instrumentality, was left at 
the mercy of so many ravenous wolmen.” 

“Laird, Laird, that is a frantic speech. 
what an instrumentality is?" 

“‘ Not in this particular case, I must confess.” 

«‘ Then I'll enlighten your understanding ; an instrumentality is an agent, or 
an oracle of the vulgar sort, that prowls about ill neighbouthoods ; and when ye 
appointed me to court the young lady for you, and I found in conscience that I 
ought not to persevere, I never expected to hear from your lips such a word as 
instrumentality.” 

‘¢ Miss Sibby,” said the Laird with a laugh, seeing her becoming really ex- 
cited, ‘you would bamboozle a Presbytery. Pour out the tea; you know that 
it’s your part to keep me in all sorts of hot water.” 

“« And yours,” replied Miss Sibby, with a sob, ‘is to call me an instrumen- 
tality.” 

«* Come, come, say no more about it,” cried the Laird, “don’t vex yourself; 
there is only a little difference between us in the sense of the word.”’ 

“Really, Mr. Ralston, that’s making the peace at the expense of my judg. 
ment; now, do you think that you can overcome me about the meaning of such 
a common word? but drowning men catch at straws, and I forgive you.” 

“You may do so, Miss Ruart, but I know not that I should forgive yow: 
where shall we find twenty,thousand pounds in this parish, and a fair young 
lady to the bargain?” 

to this puzzler Miss Sibby looked with ineffable contempt, and said, ‘* Your 
father, my lad, had more spirit.” 

“¢ How does that apply to the matter in hand?'’ 

“ Are ye speaking of the toast, Laird? that’s in yours.” 

** Well, Miss Sibby, they'll have supple wits that get the whip-hand of you.” 

“* None of your fleeching, Mr. Ralston; I have had an experience this morn- 
ing that will teach me how I make or meddle with a ravelled hank, especially 
after doing my best to right it.” 

** And what was that, Miss Sibby? for unless you tell me, how can I be 
grateful?” 

‘I never thought,” replied Miss Sibby, taking out her handkerchief and 
shaking it two or three times, and then applying it to her eyes, ‘to have been 
upbraided in this manner—oh, oh, oh!” 


My instrumentality! do ye know 


This person, with all her indignation at being called an “ in- 
strumentality,” is by no means incapable of acting with real feel- 
ing and a most graceful resignation to the afflictions of life; an 
inconsistency quite true to nature. She might be ignorant in the 
acquirements of scholastic education, but everybody goes to the 
school of the heart, and, before he or she is very old, knows all its 
learning. 

If we were asked who of all the writers of fiction of the present 
day combined the greatest power of genius with the greatest un- 
certainty in its exercise, we should name Mr. Gatr: it is an even 
chance whether he writes for immortality or the trunkmaker. 
Were Lieutenant Drummonp employed to make a list which 
should show authors in the compound ratio of great success and 
decided failure, the name of Gat would be found at the head. 








Noruine ImpossistE.—Mirabeau’s haste of temper was known, and he 
must be obeyed. ‘Monsieur le Comte,” said his secretary to him one day, 
“ the thing you require is impossible.” ‘‘ Impossible!” exclaimed Mirabeau, 
starting from his chair, ‘‘ Never again use that foolish word in my presence.” — 
Dumont’s Mirabeau. 

Misery or THE Manrarras.—In the Mahratta camps, acts of injustice, 
oppression, and misery appear to go hand in hand. When grain is dear, hun- 
dreds of families are reduced to a state of starvation. ‘* At such times,” says 
Colonel Broughton, ‘I have often seen women and children employed in pick- 
ing out the undigested grains of corn from the dung of the different animals 
about the camp. Even now, when wheat is by no means at a high price, it is 
scarcely ae F to move out of the limits of our own camp, without witnessing 
the most shocking proofs of poverty and wretchedness. Iwas returning from a 
ride the other morning, when two miserable-looking women followed me for 
charity: each of them had alittle infant in her arms ; and one of them offered to 
sell her’s for the trifling sum of two rupees (four or five shillings. )” These in- 
stances were common; and many of the Sepoys in the British resident’s camp 
had children obtained in this manner.—Coleman’s Mythology of the Hindoos. 








ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 12, 1882. His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussrx, K.G., President, 
in the Chair. Marshall Hall, M.D., Sir William Russell, Bart., M.D., and 
Sir David Barry, Knight, M.D., were admitted Fellows of the Society. The 
following Gentlemen were proposed by the Council for election as Foreign 
Members of the Society, viz.—Signor P. Carlini, Director of the Observatory 
at Milan; M. A. L. Cauchy, Professor of Mathematics at the Polytechnic 
School at Paris; M. De Blainville, Professor of Zoology at the Jardin du Roi 
at Paris; Baron De Damoiseau, Member of the Royal Institute of France ; and 
Professor Tiedemann, of Heidelberg. The reading of Dr. John Davy’s paper 
“on the Electricity of the Torpedo” was concluded ; and another was read, 
“ on the Extraction of Gelatine from Bones,” by a process of M. Darcet. The 
following presents were announced, viz.—An Introduction to Dynamics; by 
the Reverend William Whewell, M.A., F.R.S.—A Flora of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed; by George Johnstone, M.D.—Report on the Chemical Pathology of 
the Malignant Cholera; by W. B. O‘Shaughnessy, M.D.—A Letter to the 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review ; by Clerus Anglicanus— The Sensorium in- 
vestigated ; by John Fearn, Esq.—Table of the Tides at the new Landing 


Pier, Hobb’s Point, from March }831 to February 1832; by Captain Savage— 
Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the Geological Society, in 
February 1852; by R. I. Murchison, Eeq., President of the Society —Memoirs 
iety of London, Volume III., Part 2. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Oxrorp. 

Apri 12.—In Convocation, the degree of Doctor in Divinity, by diploma, was con- 
ferred upon the Right Reverend D. Wilson, Master of Arts, and formerly Vice-Princi- 
pal of St. Edmund Hall, late Vicar of Islington, and recently appointed to the see of 
Calcutta, in the room of the Right Reverend M. Turner, D.D, deceased. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The following degrees were conferred at the Congregation on the 6th instant. ¥ 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Rev. J. Piercy, Catharine Hall. Bachelors of Arts—W. Law- 
rence, Trinity College; A. Wetherall, St. John’s College; H. Denshire, Clare Hall; 
J.F. Garrett, Queen’s College; J. Betton, Christ’s College; W.C. Haines, Caius Col- 
lege; R. Baylis, Sidney College ; Dansey, Downing College, , 

On Tuesday last, F, Forster, Esq. B. A. of Catharine Hall, was elected a Skirne Fel- 
low of that Society. 

On Friday last, E. Howes, of Trinity College, and H. Cotterill, of St. John’s College, 
were elected Bell’s Scholars, 





THE CHURCH. 

The Rev. P. Gurdon, M.A. of Trinity College, has been instituted to the Rectory of 
Cranworth with Letton annexed, in Norfolk, on the presentation of T. T. Gurdon, Esq. 
of Letton. 

The Rey. J. G. Brett, LL.B. of Jesus College, and Morning Preacher of Hanover 
Chapel, Regent Street, has been nominated by the Dean of Carlisle to be Minister of 
Hanover Chapel, on the death of the Rev, E. Williams, M.A. 

On the 5th inst. the Rey. H. J. Ridley, M.A. was installed into a Prebend of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Norwich, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. E. Bankes, B.C. 
on the presentation of the Lord Chancellor. Mr. Bankes has been appointed to a Pre 
bendal Stall in Bristol Cathedral, on the resignation thereof by Mr, Ridley. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. was ‘instituted to the Rectory of 
Hardwick, in Northamptonshire, vacant by the death of his father, E, Hughes, on the 
presentation of L, and 8. J. Hughes, of Nuneaton, Warw ickshire. 

On Saturday last, the Rev. J. Jamos, M.A. Prebendary of Peterborough, was insti- 
tuted to the vicarage of Maxey, Northamptonshire, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. J.S. Pratt. Patrons, the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough. 

PreFERMENT.—The Rev. D. Wilson, M. A. to the Bishopric of Calcutta, vacant by 
the death of the Right Rev, Dr. Turner. 















THE ARMY. 

War-Orrice, April 13.—2d Life Guards : Quartéfmaster J, Wainwright, to be Adj. 

with the rank of Cor. and Sub.-Lieut. vice Clark, promoted— Coldstream Foot Guards: 
Licut.-Col. W. G. Cameron, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice 
Drummond, who exchanges—2d Foot: Lieut. J. G. S, Gilland to be Capt. without pur- 
purchase, vice G irdlestone, deceased; Ens, and Adj. J. Moore to have the rank of Lieut.; 
Ens. J. Stirling to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gillard, promoted; Ens. J. H. 
Matthews, from half-pay Unattached, to be Ens. vice Stirling—6th Foot : To be Cap- 
tains, without purchase—Lieut. J. T. Griffiths, vice Hogg, deceased; Lieut. P. Patter- 
son, vice Everest, deceased. To be Lieutenants: Ens. W. F. Jekyll, without purchase ; 
Ens. W. Maude, by purchase, vice Jekyll, whose promotion by purchase has not taken 
place. To be Ensigns—Ens. A. Barry, from the 14th, vice Grady, who exchanges; S. 
Richardson, Gent. without purchase, vice Maude—13th Foot: Ens. J. Darlot to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Thomas, deceased; R. G. Burslem, Gent. to be Ens. 
without purchase, vice Darlot, promoted—1l4th Foot: Ens. R, 8. Grady, from the 6th 
Regt. to be Ens. vice Barry, who exchanges—28th Foot: Lieutenant W. Russell 
to be Adjutant, vice Wheeler, who resigns the Adjutantcy only—39th Foot: Lieutenant 
A. E. Glynne, from the half-pay of the 44th Regiment, to be Lieutenant—46th 
Foot: Lieut. A. O. Lyster, from the 62d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Day, who ex- 
changes—50th Foot: Hon. E.G. Monckton to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Bentley, promoted in the 55th Regt.—55th Foot: Lieut. R. N. Boyes to be Captain, 
without purchase, vice Nicholson, deceased ; Ensign F. J. Dixon to be Lieut, by pur- 
chase, vice Krefting, who retires; Ensign A. C. D. Bentley, from the 50th Regt., to be 
Lieut., without purchase, vice Boyes, promoted—62d Foot: Lieut, E. D. Day, from the 
46th Foot, to be Lieut., vice Lyster, who exchanges—74th Foot : Staff-Assist.-Surg. J. 
Wyer to be Surg., vice Grant, promoted—75th Foot: Lieut.-Gen, Sir J. Fuller, G.C.H. 
from the 96th Regt., to be Col., vice Lieut..Gen. Dunlop; deeeased—S86th Foot: Capt. 
R. Bemworth, from the half-pay of the 22d Light Dragoons, to Capt., v ice RK. B, Wolseley, 
who exchanges—96th Foot : Major-Gen. Sir L. Smith, K.C.B. to be Colonel, vice Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir J. Fuller, appointed to the command of the 75th Regt.; Assist.-Surg. W. H,. 
Fryer, from the half-pay of the Hospital Staff, to be Assist.-Surg., vice M‘Andre, 
deceased. 

Hospital Staff.—Sur. C. Grant from the 74th Regiment, to be Sur. to the Forces, vice 
Jemmett, deceased; Assis. Sur. J. Fitz-Gerald, M.M. from the 8lst Regiment, to be 
Staff-Assis.-Surg., vice Wallace, appointed to the 15th Regiment, April 5. 

Memoranda—The date of Captain Maclean’s promotion, in the 20th Foot, is the 26th 
December, 1830, and not the 5th April, 1831, as formerly stated ; the names of the En- 
sign appointed to the 85th Regiment, on the 24th Regiment, on the 24th April, 1828, 
are Thomas Montgomery M‘Neill Hamilton; the Christian names of Ensign Biscoe, 
of the 66th Regiment, are George Grattan, 




















BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 5thinst. at Taplow Court, the Countess of Orkney, of a daughter. 

On the 10th inst.in Great Cumberland Street, the Baroness BuLow, the Lady of the 
Prussian Ambassador, of a daughter. 

At Connaught Place, the Lady of Sir Ropert WicRraw, Bart. of a son. 

On the 7th inst. at Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. GeorcE Damenr, of a son. 

Pe the 4th inst. at Barton House, Warwickshire, the Lady of F, Cotvinz, Esq. 
of a son. 

On the 6th inst. at Park Crescent, Portland Place, Lady Crort,of a daughter. 

In New Street, Spring Gardens, Lady Maria West, of a son. 

On the lst of December, at Calcutta, the Hon. Mrs. Frepericx J. Moore,of a son. 

On the 10th inst. at North Brixton, the Lady of Roperr Reap, Esq. of a son. 

On the 10th inst. at Egham Park, the Ladyof Lieut.-Col..Satwey, of a son and heir. 

On the 11th inst. Madame SrockHavsEN, of a son. 

On the 8th inst. at the Vicarage, Watford, Herts, the Lady of THomas T, CLARKE 
jun. Esq. of twins, 

On thie 12th inst. at Cheam, the Lady of the Rev. Dr. Mayo, of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 10th inst. at St. John’s Church, Waterloo Road, Mr. Witzram Hurst, to 
Ann, daughter of the late Mr. Langley, of Barking, Essex. 

On the 10th inst. at Haydor, in Lincolnshire, Sir Enwarp Cuotmetry Dering, Bart. 
of Surrenden Dering, Keut, to the Hon. Jane Epwarpes, youngest daughter of Lord 
Kensington. 

On the 10th inst. at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Epwarp F. Acton, Esq. of 
Gataire Park, Salop, to Mary ANNE, youngest daughter of the late Rev. Horace Suck- 
ling, Rector of Barsham, Suffolk. ; 

On the 10th inst. at Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, Joun Lioyp Crayton, Esq. son 
of Sir William Clayton, Bart. of Harleyford, Bucks, to Lovisa Sopuia, daughter of 
Charles Littledale, Esq. of Portland Place. : 

On the 5th inst. at Quatten, Salop, the Rev. T. F. Bopprneron, of Dinder, Somerset, 
— Barbara, only surviving daughter of the late Rev. John Wall, of the former 

ace, 

On the 3d inst. at 17, Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Grorez Ratpx 
ABERCRomBY, son of the Right Hon. Lord Abercromby, to Lovrsa PENVEL, youngest 
daughter of the Hon, John Hay Forbes, one of the Senators of the College of Justice. 

At Gretna Green, last week, after a courtship of a fortnight, Mr. C, Lowruer, 
potter, to Miss Mary Winxrnson. Also, Mr. JosepH WiLKINSON, weaver (brother to 
the before-mentioned lady), to Miss Counson, after an arduous courtship of two hours ; 
all of Cockermouth. 
onnee +e § inst at Mehr ip? Capt. Carterton, R.N., son of the late General 

tleton, to Rosomonp, secon au 2 le i ~Ge 2, of Westw: 
Hell Necthambetarn ghter of the late Lieut.~Gen. Orde, of Westwood 
DEATHS. 


___On the 28th of March, at 33, Great King Street, Edinburgh, after a short but painful 
illness, Henry James Jemmert, Esq., Staff Surgeon to his Majesty’s Forces, In the 
death of this highly-talented young’ofiicer, the service sustains a loss of no common 
order ; while his unassuming ‘deportttient-and hi hly. accomplished manners endeared 
him to those who had only opportunities of a slight acquaintance, His relatives and 


On the 3d inst. at Torquay, Devonshire, in her 87th year, the Hon. Mrs. Joun Grey. 
On the 6th inst. at Paris, Carnering Creicutox, wife of Sir George Beeston Pres- 
cott, Bart. of Theobald’s Park, Herts. 

On the 7th inst, at Oak Leaze, Gloucestershire, Frances Magia, wife of George 
Gordon, Esq. 

On the 3d of November, at Barrackpore, after only half an hour’s illness, in his 66th 
year, Major-General. Grorce Hansury Pring, commanding the Presidency Division 
of the Army. 

On the 9th inst. suddenly, at his residence, Sible Hedingham, Grorer Fowxg, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral of the Red. 

On the 16th ult, at Newton of Cabrach, in his 108th year, Wint1am Crark, a person 
of weak intellect, well known in the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, for up- 
wards of 80 years, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, 10th April. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

J.and P. QUARTERMAN, Oxford, carpenters—W. and J. Nanson, Penrith, hatters— 
M. and R. Morran, Worthing, Sussex, surgeons—J, and W. WareErnea, Toxteth Park, 
blacksmiths—Nosrie and Ciark, Jermyn Street, vapour-bath directors—T., P., and 
H. Warprey, Lymm, Cheshire, corn-dealers—Horr and Mapes, Liverpool, wine-mer- 
chants — Fox and Preston, Basinghall Street, Blackwellhall-factors —W. and S, 
Puitties, Thorncombe, Devonshire, clothiers — Hooper and Hortsrow, Wootton 
Basset, surgeons— WRATTEN and PurRsGcLove, Hurstmonceaux, common-brewers— 
FEARNEHOUGH andCrookrs, Sheffield, saw-manufacturers—EpWaArRps and DrumMonp, 
Liverpool, tailors — W. and G. Groom, Hitchin, tailors—Jackson and Hawkrns, 
Minsterworth, Gloucestershire, farmers—CuNNINGTON and Cox, Portman Street, but- 
chers—CuRisToPpHERsSON and Saxon, Liverpool, victuallers—Hutme and Co, corn- 
merchants—SanpeRson and Grasssy, Kingston-upon-lull, joiners—BakEWELL and 
Scaes, Nottingham, woolstaplers., 





INSOLVENTS. 
Crooks, Groroe, Anglesea Place, Limehouse, baker, April 10. 
Exvua, Joun, White Conduit Terrace, Islington, April 9. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Tuomas, Rosert, Glyn, Glamorganshire, cattle-dealer, from April 16 to May 16. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Axers, Joun Samvet, Birmingham, victualler, to surrender April 12, May 22; solici- 
tors, Messrs. Lee and Co. Birmingham ; and Messrs. Alexander and Co, Carey Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

re Am, EveRARD, Thame, draper, April 17, May 22: solicitor, Mr. Whitelock, Alder- 
manbury. 

GavieR, James, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, carpenter, April 16, May 22: soli- 
citors, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane ; and Mr. Eaton, New Inn. . 

Haynes, Tuomas, Great Yarmouth, cabinet-maker, April 16, 17, May 22: solicitors, 
Mr. Worship, Great Yarmouth; and Messrs. White and Borrett, Great St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate Street. 

flenesEy, Ropert, Drury Lane, timber-merchant, April 18, May 22: solicitors, Mr, 
Lackington, Basinghall Street; and Mr.-Webber, Caroline Street, Bedford Square, 

LatHam, Joun, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, wine-merchant, April 23, May 22: solici- 
tors, Mr. Jones, Swansea ; and Messrs. Rowland and Young, Princes Street, Bank. 

sEACH, CHARLES, New Manor Street, Chelsea, baker, April 17, May 22: solicitors, 
Mr. Tennant, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street ; and Mr, Willis, Sloane Square. 

New.anp, Newman, and Wut, Henry, Portsea, drapers, April 26, May 22: soli- 
citor, Mr. Ashurst, Newgate Street. 

Nicnots, Joun, and Watter, Tuomas, Skinner Street, ironmongers, April 19, May 
22: solicitors, Messrs, Walker and Rickards, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Capper, 
Birmingham. 

OrBELL, Josepn, Great Henny, Essex, miller, April 12, 13, May 22: solicitors, Mr. 
Stedman, Sudbury; and Messrs. Wigglesworth and Kidsdale, Gray’s Inn Square. 

PinkEMAN, Joun, Drummond Street, Somers Town, victualler, April 24, May 22: 
solicitor, Mr. Swan, Bell Yard, Doctors’ Commons. 

Power, Ricuarp James Wuire, Havant, Southampton, fellmonger, April 24, 30, 
May 22: solicitors, Messrs, Stevens and Longcroft, Havant; and Messrs. Gude a d 
Gordon, Lombard Street, 

Scoran, Witu1am, East Retford, cabinet-maker, April 18, May 22: solicitors, Mr. 
Marshall, East Retford; and Mr. Smith, Chancery Lane. 

Waytine, Ricwarp jun. Ramsey, butther, April 27, May.22: solicitors, Mr, Groom, 
Abchurch Lane; and Mr. Mark, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Wiixrnson, Ropert, Copthall Buildings, accountant, April 18, May 22: solicitors, 
Messrs. Baxendale and Co, King’s Arms Yard. 

DIVIDENDS. 

May 15, Houghton and Watts, Soho Square, drapers—May 15, Powell, Blackman 
Street, draper—May 3, Thompson, Long Acre, coach-joiner—May 3, Whayman, West 
Smithfield, victualler—May 3, Thomas, Broad Street, Bloomsbury, victualler—May 3, 
Leckie, Adam’s Court, Old Broad Street, insurance-broker—May 3, Burford, Upper 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, paper-hanger—May 3, Elder, Oxford Street, horse- 
dealer—May 3, C.A. and W. Bailes, Compton Street, Clerkenwell, iron-warehousemen 
—May 2, Grosjean, Piccadilly, hatter—May 1, Holden, Mincing Lane, West India 
broker—May 3, Bennison, New Road, iron-fence-manufacturer—May 3, Bulley and 
Lavers, Nicholas Lane, wine-merchants—May 2, Horden and Co. Lad Lane, ware- 
housemen—May 2, Macdonald and Campbell, Regent Street, army-agents—May 3, 
J. and G. Andrews, Bread Street, Blackwellhall-factors—May 2, J. W. and H. M. 
Robinson, Walbrook Buildings, wrought iron tube-manufacturers—May 3, Cottingham, 
Bexley, surgeon—May 8, Jennings, Canterbury, builder—May 2, Bennett, Broseley, 
Salop, maltster—May 5, Hornblower, Brierly Hill Iron Works, Staffordshire, iron- 
master—May 3, Dewherst, Liverpool, ironmonger—May 2, Lapage, Leeds, and Lapage, 
Liverpool, merchants—May 1, Maynard, Durham, wine-merchant—May 2, Weaver, 
Winsley, Salop, timber-merchant — May 3, Cooper, Liverpool, bone-dealer—May 1, 
Wilson, Halifax, straw-hat-manufacturer—May 14, Clark, Blackburn, draper—May 10, 
Walker, Ormskirk, Lancashire, draper—May 2, Butt, Sheerness, linen-draper. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before May 1. 

Willis, Haymarket, oilman—Lloyd, Fore Street, stationer—Bennett, Vauxhall Walk, 
smith—Watson, Liverpool, flag-manufacturer—Petty, Liverpool, coal-merchant—Tab- 
berer, Great Wigston, timber-merchant—Johnson, Albemarle Street, wine-merchant— 
Duplex, Pleasant Place, Pentonville, chemist—Hackney, Cobridge, Staffordshire, 
earthenware-manufacturer—Smith, Fleet Lane, victualler. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Ker, Anprew, Edinburgh, cabinet maker, April 17, May 1. 

Mucxarsi£, Joun, Dundee, grocer, April 14, 28. 

RircutiE, James, Perth, merchant, April 12,26. 

Torrance, WiLLIAM, Glasgow, merchant, April 17, May 2. 

















Friday, 13th April. 
INSOLVENTS. 
Jameson, Jonn, Muscovy Court, Trinity Square, wine merchant, April 12. 
Suer.ey, Frepericx, Hayes, Middlesex, brewer, April 12. 
BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

De Merz, ANDREW Lewis, Walter's Buildings, Holloway, bill-broker, from April 20 
to May 1. 

Tuomas, THomas, Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, wine-merchant, from April 20 
to May 1. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bicxnett, Joun Henry, Stratford-upon-Avon, corn-dealer, to surrender May 2, 3, 
25: solicitors, Mr. Jones, Alcester ; and Messrs. Faulkner and Clarke, Saddler’s Hall. 

BuacKNELL, Wiiu1aM, Bourne End, Northchurch, beer-retailer, April 19, May 25: 
solicitors, Messrs. Williams and Bethell, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Drake, Francis Horatio Netson, Colyton, Devon, tile-maker, May 14, 15, 25: 
solicitors, Messrs. Dax and Bicknell, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr, Stone, Bradford. 

Dunman, GrorcE, Bow Lane, tin-plate-agent, April 26, May 25: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bennett and Paul, Bucklersbury. 

Furneaux, Jonn, Princes Street, Red Lion Square, cabinet-maker, April 19, May 25: 
solicitors, Messrs. Sylvester and Walker, Furnival’s Inn. 4 

Hewirt, Rosert, Upper Thames Street, merchant, April 27, May 25: solicitors, 
Messrs. Pearce and Co, St. Swithin’s Lane. E 

Howakp Henry, London Wall, looking-glass-manufacturer, April 24, May 25: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Sweet and Carr, Basinghall Street. 





more intimate friends have suffered an irreparable |]. i i appalling 
visitation of the Almighty, F oss in this sudden and appalling 











Ryper, Tuomas, Mount Row, Lambeth, hat-manufacturer, April 19, May 25; soli- 
{ citor, Mr, Abbott, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street, 
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PRICES CURRENT. BUTCHERS’ 
—_—__-~ veg f AND Leanendaty.* SMITHPIELD.+ 
Beef .... . . 8s. Od. to 3s, ‘ rap is . 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Price feeb ees ie” eee 8. 4d. to 98. 10d, 


Veal . ee 4 
4 


Friday, _ 


sad I -: § 


is ae nasi chee a Te 
3 per Cent. Consols ... } y the Cercase 2 Ibs. t Sinking the offal, per stone of 81 
Ditto for Account ..... f } teed 
3 per Cent. Reduced - - — - 
34 per Cents. of 1818. . . | 
Reduced 34 per Cents.... | 
New 34 per Cent | 
4 per Cents. of 18 | 
Long Annuities | 

ik Stock, 8 per Cent. 

k, 104 per Cent. 


limited, and " tter than on Mone 
though this applies more parti , ts. urley, B , and Peas 
$ no} +} 


shequer Bills, 4d.p.diem. 3 14 
India Bonds, 24 per Cent. .} 1 dis par} 1 dis. 
eae ppnea papas - VERAGE PRICES 
FOREIGN FUNDS. Pal Gentine cae 
The Dividends on Stocks printed in Italics are not payable in London; on those 
preceded by an Asterisk the Dividends are totally or partially | : 
. é ; “ ‘ P Bevveccesse § : tes vado (exclusive of duty) per 
Me tc : ’ C Mexi gn cease : t. 3 \gor te A re i eeks, which | 586 - é 
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D ul 5 

Dutch : as 

Do.( Rothschild’sCers.) 

French .... eek 

Do. ( Rothschild’sCer 

Ditto Bank Shares . ) ‘rs 1630f. 
*Greck of 18 t.} 294 
*Guatemala.......... - —-- 


itt 
Russian 
Ditto (Hop 
* Spanish, 18 
*Ditto, | 

* Ditto, 1 


HAY anp STRAW. 
CuMBERLAND. s \. " ORTMAN, Whirecuarer. 
Hay, Coarse Meadow.,... 808. - 95 . . . 60s to 95 
Useful Ditto 5 Ss 
Upland Ditt 
Clov ery 
Straw, Wheat. 
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MISCE SLLANE R:OUS. 


pe xETER HA “ EXHIBITION. — 
« This collection will doubtless 
of the pious, and gratify the curiosity of the antigen — 
Times. 
“It brings into one point of view 
works of the Ancient Morning Post. 
“ A well-spent shilling.’—Herald. 
“ Tt will afford a rich treat to the visitor. 
“ The whole well worth maperson.” 


AL LADIUM LIFE 


SOCIETY 








the most impressive 


Masters.” 





"—Tatler. 
Lit ei deter 


ASSU Re ANC E 

co Piace, Lonp 
DIRECTORS. 

Hon. Sir EDWARD HYDE EAST, Bart. F.R.S, 


CHAIRMAN. 


WATER! 


, 


Right 








Col. JOHN BAILLIE, F.R.S. Depury ¢ MAN 
GEORGE RBL 58 
Samvuet Bosanquet ‘RS, 





Joun Barrow, Esq. F. 
S ag Wiii1am Bopycorr Dav IS. 

. R. Kerra Doveras, Esy. M.P. F.R.S 
tg Benzamin Epmonstong, Esq. F.R.S. 
pu Esparix, Esq. 

F, Freman 
James Hanrorp, 28q 
Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S. 
Perer Rererson, Esq. 
SaMUEL SKINNER, Esq. 
Parriew’ MaxweE.ut Srewart, Esq. 
Sir Witi1aMm Younse, Bart. 
AUDITORS. 
Samvuer ANDERSON 
James W. Bosanque 
SAMUEL GrReoson, Esq. 
Paysictan—James Barrier, M.D. 
ReEstipENT SECRETARY—WALTER CossER, Esq. 

In this Office, Four-Fifths or Eighty per cent. of the 
Profits, are added every seventh year, ue way of Bonus, 
to Policies effected for the whole term of life, on lives not 
enone 50, when assured. 

The Profits declared on Life Policies, at the Septennial 
Meeting, on an average of all ages, exceed 44 per cent, on 
the Premiums paid, 

The Bonus has been equitably divided among the Poli- 
cies entitled, in proportion to the profits which had aecrued 
to the office from such Poli and according to the time 
elapsed, from the date of the Policy to the Septennial 
Valuation, 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policie s 
for 5,000/. which had been im foree for Seven complete 

fears, to the 3ist December 183], viz. 








» Bart. M.P. 





M.P. 




















icles, 




















Jateof Poliew| Age when Additions to Sums 
Date of Policy Assured. Assured, } 
Bist Dee. 1824, 10 £281 0 10 

Ditto 338 19 2 
Ditto | 414 ll 8 
Ditto 424 1510 
Ditto | 483 15. 0 
Ditto | 447 10 0 | 
Ditto | 477 18 4 | 
Ditto | 512 10 0 | 
Ditto a ea Ss ae 





Proportionate s also a appropriated t to Policies 
which have subsisted for shorter periods than seven yee 
and will be payable in the event of death, after seven an- 
nual payments. 

Persons ured, at any period before the next Valua- 
tion in, 1833, will also have sums appropriated to their 
Policies, in proportion to the Profits then declared. 

Equivalent Reductions:have-heen made in the future 
Axnual Premiums in all cases where Notice has been 
given to the Office. 

Assumimees for a Limited Number of 
may be effected at this Office ; 














xyments only, 
the Policies still continu- 


ing to participate in Profits, altho ugh the annyal pay- 
ments may have ceased, 





ADVERTISE 








R. E. TAYLOR has the honour to 


announce, that his CONCERT v 





ll take place 









at the ALBION, Aldersgate Street, on THURSDAY 
EVENING, APRIL 26, 1% when, as on former years, 
some of the most approved Composit ions of the Englis h 
School will be performed, together with a Selection from 


Mozart’s Opera Die Zauherflitte, 


PRINCIPAL SIN 
Madame De Merie, 
Miss Cramer, 








J. B. Sale. 
ad, Mr. F. Cr 


Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. 


Leader of the J umer. 











Among the Principal Insitrar -erformers are 
Violin... <i i 
Principal Secon 1 Violin 
Principal Viola..... 
A cad Soa v aaa . Me Nicholson and C ard, 
} Mr. G. Cooke, 


‘Mr. Willman. 
Mr. Mackintosh. 
. Messrs. Platt and Rae. 





Double Bass 
Conductor, Sir 





Smart, 
George Smart. 

The Concert w ill commence at st ( Tickets, 
10s, 6d. each, to be had of i ssrs, Le onsdi ee and a Mil ls, and 
Messrs. Mori and Co. New Bond Street; Messrs, Cramer, 
Addison, and Beale, Regent Street ; Messrs. Clementiand 
Co. Cheapside; Mr. Betts, Royal 
Paine and Hopkins, Cort ahi ill; Mr. Fa ; 
at the Albion; and of Mr. E. Taylor, 3, Regent Square, 
Bruns swick Square. 


M PORT ANT CAUTION.—* The RE- 
IMBENT CHAIR is theingenious invention of 

Mr. Daw s, of 17, } Ma uret Street, Cavendish Square. The 
recommendations of it in many scientitie works have in 
duced many unprincipled upholsterers to sell an imi 
tion, which does not afford the same e 
the original.’—Dr. Reece’s Medical « 























l- 


xtent of comfort as 


1831. 





Innual 





uly states that no other che 
of half its number of steady positions, comforts, simplicity, 
strength, and elegance; and he will present one to any 
respectable person, show the contrary. 


VENTILAT- 


acknowledged to be 





R. Daws respect 








UGGIN'S _P: \ TE iN T 
d ING BEAVER HATS are 
the best kind of Hats ever vet invented’ they are exeeed- 
ingly light, only 4$ ounces, will never injure by wet, lose 
their colour or shape, and will not prevent the egress of 
pers} ration, which has been so much the complaint of 
Waterproof Hats, often producing the head-ache, and the 
less of hair. Price 2ls. and 26 Drab, Brown, and 
Lady’s Riding Hats at the same price. To be had only 
of the Patentees, Duggin and Co. 80, Newgate Street, 
nearthe New Post Office. N.B. Waterproof Seaver, 18s, ; 
Light Silk Hats, from 9s. 6d. to 13s.;\ Koys’ and Youths’ 
Beaver Hats, from 5s. 6d. to 18s,; Geutlemen’s and Boys’ 
Caps of every description. 


OX'S BOUQUET de la REINE is a 
more durable and ele gant perfume than has hitherto 

been discovered. Extracted fromthe most fragrant flowers; 
it is invaluable in all crowded assemblies, and is a neces- 
sary appendage to the toilette of every lady and gentleman. 
Being p: atronized by their Majesties and most ofthe beau- 
monde, any further recommendation is needless. Soldin 
bottles, 3s. Gd., 5s. 6d., and 10s. each, at JOHN FOX’S 
ONLY W arehouse, , 70, Strand (opposite the Ade ‘Aphi The- 
atre), Li ondon. Where also may be had the following ge- 



































nuine articles: Fox’s VeceraBLe Cream, for promoting 
beautiful pi luxuriant hair, in bottles, 3s. 6d. each. 
Fox’s PERSIAN ATER, att infallible remedy for the 











head-ache, in bottl 1, Fox’sPRESERVATIVE JOOTH- 
PowpeR, prepared t elffrom a most valuable recipe 
of an eminent physician, in boxes, 2s, 9d, 
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ECONOMY AND ATTRACTION. 
| hi OF LONDON ROYAL EMPO- 
J RIUM, 



















opposite the Mansionhouse. —The Pro- 
prietors respectfully announce, that in addition to their 
- nique Gallery of British and Indian Cabinets and Ma- 
nufactures, and their magnificent suite of S81 f 









b Dresses, Millinery, Opera Cloaks, 
imported and sup plied the ROY AL 
ha most F shionable Usef 

men ( f ever 


, they 
EMPORIUM 
and Exte te sive Assort- 
LEIGN and BRITISH 








GOODS, which, from tl 1e superior edventi uges they pos- 
sess as Gene To srchants, will | e retailed at th > Whe le 
sale and M sturer’s Prices, and in numerous instan- 















onside under pian FOR READY MONEY ONWY. 


List of the astonishing low prices of some 
BRITISH. §. 
rns cll-wide Printed Muslins 





5 uuperior : ant ditto .... 
The most fas Chintz Muslins, and the richest 

ted Chintz Milanese Gauzes, chea = proportion. 
al 1 xt of Coloured Gros de Naple 4 





rable 









Rich and durable ditto ........ 23 
Be autiful figured Gros de Naples 2 13 





f 

eral thousand yards of the most splendid Spital- 
lds Ducapes, equally moderate. 
Crépe de Lyons, of good Quality...cccccccssees 0 6 
The very best Italian Nets at Rand 0 5¢ 
A beautiful Assortment of la xquisitely- 

soft Thibet Shawls ...... .from 7s. 6d.to 21 0 
White Cotton Hose ......... "from AS gi dozen ) : 9 
Prints, fast ColgUrs, AE... ccc ces eens & 3d. 4d. & 5 

Iandsome New Patterns, on fine ¢ Shaan rie cloths, 0 64 
A large lot of beautiful Hambro’, Scotch and Irish Table 
Linen, in every size, at astonishing low prices, 





rs 



















Bisecta- Ft i 21 
Russia Toweling ot 
Linen Dusters, eac : 1} 
Strong Check ditto 3 








Irish Linens with Scot id re oreign Hollands 
sia Sheetings ci every kind, a real bargain. 


5 ae Ru 










FOREIGN. B, @, 
rds long, usually sold ¢ at 
ee ere ... 08 9d.and4 9 
The best andrichest brocaded Gros de Naples in 
almost every colour .........++. from 2s.(@ to2 ll 
The most nove land scarce patterns, general y re- 
iled at 5s. 6d: and 6s. 6d.........from 3s.6a,to 4 3 
lificent French c achmere Shawls, 





printed 
worth 45s. ... 
The most splendid Indian-bordered Spanish wool 
long and square ditto, a most decided bargain. 
neh Blond Lace, newest patterns, from peryd. 0- 3 








F 














Several Boxes of the richest fashionable Gauze 
MUETTE CRE ttn sees scteees . 4dvand 0 5 
4 large variety of the broadest and most clegant 
ditto, at only ytd ay Re ge RS) RI Bee 64d. and 0 7} 
Excellent and fashionable Ducape Bonnet Ribbons, 
from 44d.tol 0 
Valenciennes Edgings as low as’..........500+5- 0 6 
French Cambric Handkerchiefs, from. .perdozen 8 0 
Ladies’ fancy Kid Gloves, at .......... per dozen 3 11 
From two to three hundred dozen ditto, most bean- 
TRUM ROLE 0. ow cee so 08 .from 8s. 3d.to1l 9 





Gentlemen’s Dre ; Kid Gloves, worth 30s. per doz.17 6 

Splendid Lace and Dress Silk Hose 4 9 

Several boxes of Plain and Fancy Lisle Thread Ditto, 
equally cheap. 

Upwards of five hundred. cases of the best Eau de 

Cologne, only per case. Sones vpp tees tate 5 
ets Mourning in every v variety, good and very cheap. 

N.B. In the Show Rooms the display of Millinery, 
Dresse s, Pelisses, Opera Cloaks, &c. is by far the most 
elegantin the Metropolis, and the prices are exceedingly 
moderate, 

*.* Country and Foreign Orders (wholesale and retail, 
if c sontaining gremittance s)exee uted with fidelity by Messrs. 
H. and T, PAUL, Linen-drapers, Silk Mercers, and H - 
berdashers, to her Most Excellent Majesty QUEEN 
ADELAIDE, and Proprietors p THE C ITY OF LON- 
DON ROYAL EMPORIUM, Nos, 9 and 10, opposite 
the Mansionhouse, Poultry, 
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, ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, 
TAVISTOCK HOUSE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
(late University School, 16, Gower Street. 
Head Master, JOHN WALKER, A.B. of Tririity 
College, Dublin. 
Second Master, Rev. CHARLES MATURIN, A.M. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


First Classical Assistant 

ENS G civ Sockcen sens Gaprre, Matourin, A.M, 
Second Classical Assistant 

ee OOP ET OE Rev. H. Hueues. 
Mathematical and English 

OE OPCLEL LER Mr. B. B. Wranp. 
Teacher of the French Lan- 

Ee ee Mons, P. F. Merver. 
Teacher of the German Lan- 

Sere oe Mr. KLaver Kiatrrowsry. 
Teachers of Drawing and 

Perspective..........005. Messrs. Croap and Wyanp. 


The Third Term of the Session will commence, after 
the Easter Recess, on THURSDAY the 26th inst. and 
will continue till the last weck in July. 

The Annual Fee for each Pupil is 15/., which includes 
all charges, except for Books and Drawing materials. 
This fee is payable by three equal instalments, each res- 
nectively in advance on the recommencement of School 
Tootees ;, after the Summer, Christmas, and Easter 
Vacations. 

The hours of daily attendance are from Nine to Thre 
o'clock, including cne hour allowed for recreation, during 
which the pupils are exercised in Dancing or Fencing. 

The Holydays consist of five weeks in summer, com- 
mencing the latter end of July; a fortnight at Christmas; 
at Easter. 
ont of the Premises admits of the appropria- 

oms, and also of a separate p 
r Boys, a PREPARATORY 



















As the 
tion of di 
ground for | 





Scuoou 


for 
those under Eight years of age has been opened in con- 
nexion with the High School. 

A Prospectus, detailing the course and system of Edu- 
cation, may be obtained at Mr. Sams’s (Bookseller to_his 





Majesty), St. James’ Street; Mr. Joy’s, Bookseller, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard; Mr. Tegg’s, Bookseller, 73, Cheap- 
side ; or at the School House, Tavistock Square, where 
an interview with the Head Master may be had between 
Twelve and One o'clock, daily. 
Tavistock House, 12th April. 
4 XTRACT from, and BALSAM of, 
ROSES.—These esteemed and elegant Articles 
are most respectfully offered to the Nobility and Gentry, 
by Riace, Brocknanx, and Rieer, of No. 35, New Bond 
Street, as the most delicate and effectual preservatives of 
the Hair, and as contributing to it a gloss and brightness 
which compositions prepared from ardent spirits destroy. 
The EXTRACT is a liquid, distilled from Flowers, grown 
by the Proprietors, and when applied in washing the Hair 
renders it soft, and of the most delicate texture. The 
BALSAM is a Pomade, and will be successfully applied 
in promoting its growth and luxuriance. 


E ae G M 


A. 
To form me an element chiefly combines, 
Thongh dark my complexion, yet man it refines ; 
Illumines, endows him with splendid reflection, 
And places attraction within his direction. 
The movements of monarchs I e’en under-stand, 
And am WARREN’S Blacking, of 30, the Strand. 





Joun WALKER. 

























GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE CRISIS. 
Yesterday, April 14th, was Published, a New Weckly 
Paper called 7 
HE “CRISIS; or the Change 
Error and Misery to Truth and Happin 
Edited by Ropert Owen, 

“If we cannot yet reconcile all opinions, let us now 
endeavour to unite all hearts.” 

Published by the “ Association for removing Ignorance 
and Poverty,” at their Institution, Gray’s Inn Koad, 
where all Communications, Post-paid, must be addressed ; 
and also by Strange, Paternoster Row; Berger, Holywell 
Street, Strand; Purkis, Wardour Street; and Richardson, 
Holborn; and Sold by all the Newsvenders in the 
Kingdom. Price ONE PENNY. 


from 
; 





» ¥ 
CSS. 





GARDENING, BOTANY. &e. 
Just Published, a New Edition, in 12mo. Price 4s. hand- 
somely half-bound, or with the Plates coloured, 7s. 
INGLEY’'S PRACTICAL INTRO- 
DUCTION to BOTANY; illustrated by Refer- 
ences, under each Definition, to Plants of Easy Access, 
and Illustrated with Plates. A new and greatly im- 
proved Edition. By Joun Frost, F.A.S. F.L.S., &e. 

ABERCROMBIE’S GARDENER’S POCKET 
JOURNAL; containing in Monthly Order every thing 
necessary to be done in the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower 
Garden, Shrubbery, Green-House, Hot-House, &c. with 
Lists of Plants, Shrubs, Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowers, 
& ; Nineteenth Edition, corrected and enlarged by 
an eminent Botanist, Price only 2s. sewed. = j 
_HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS; or an Accented 
C atalogne of Indigenous and Exotic Plants cultivated in 
the Cambridge Botanic Garden. By James Donn. A new 
and greatly improved Edition by Stnciarr, with numer- 
ous Cuts. Price 1l2s.boards. ~ 

CULPEPER’S ENGLISH HERBAL ; enlarged by 
Dr, Parkins, and Corrected by an Experienced Herba- 
list. Fourth Edition, many Plates, Price 6s. boards ; or 
with coloured Plates, 8s. 

Dr. AIKIN’S WOODLAND COMPANION ; or a 
brief Description of British Trees, with same Account of 
their Uses. With 28 Plates. Third’ Edition. Price 9s 
helena, : : 

vw CATECHISM of NATURE; im 7 
Joyce. 18mo. Price ls. sewed. weet by 
BEST’S ART of ANGLING; confirmed by a Life of 
«Xperience; to which is added, Nobb’s Complete roller. 
The Eleventh Edition, with a Plate of Flies, much im- 
proved. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 

The COMPLETE GRAZIER; 
Landowners’ Complete Guide. 
zier. 









xe, 








or Farmers’ and 

: By a Lincolnshire Gra- 

Fifth Edition, enlarged and extensively improved ; 

Mustrated with numerous Cuts, 8vo. Price 17s. boards. 

Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
__ of Useful Knowledge. “ 

eat TREATISE on PLANTING: Nos. 1. to 4, Price 6d. 


“SELECT FARMS:;” Nos. 1. to 4, Price 6d. each. 
London: Printed for Barpwin and Crapocx, Pater- 
noster Row, 








Just Published, 
WN ONTAGUE’S. ORNITHOLOGI- 
CAL DICTIONARY BY RENNIE. 8vo. 
Price One Guinea, cloth boards. 
9 


TOBIN’S TOUR THROUGH STYRIA, CAR- 
NIOLA, AND ITALY, whilst accompanying the late 
Sir H. Davy, With Plates. Price 5s. 6d. cloth boards. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, with Wa.xer’s Pro- 
NuNCIATION of all DirFicuLt Worps. A Diamond Pocket 
idition. Price 3s. 6d. roan; 4s. Embossed Roan Gilt 
ldges ; and 5s. Turkey Morocco. 
4. 
In the Press, Unifor 
A DIAMOND POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, on the Bases of Nue 
Boyer, and DeLeraNnvi.LE, with the French Pronuncia- 
tion ofall Doubtful Words, afier Carineau. 





n with the above, 


















HOYLE MADE 
Card Games, includi 


practised in the mos 
ym RB 





5. 
FAMILIAR, 
Ecarte, 1} 







fa 









JIDRAH T 2Sq. 
re made to give such a plain de- 
the most unpractised hand to un- 
id play it well tl 

les laid down. 


*,* An att 
ion as wille 
dex nd eac 
tidu to the ru 

















6. 
LE NOUVEAU TESTAMENT, car 
ta 





and Corrected. A Diamond Pocket 
3s. boards ; 4s. Embossed Rean gilt edg: 
Morocco. 





London: W. S. Orr, 14, Paternoster Row. 


PRESENTS FOR YOUTHFUL RE 








The following attractive Works for the En 
and Instruction of Young People, are dove uj ’ 
suit » for presents, and are recommended as a very 











superior class of Publications for Juvenile reading. 


London: Printed for Barpwtn and Crapock, 


aternoster Row. 
WISS FAMILY ROBINSON; 
or, Adventures of a Father and Mother and Four 
Sons in a Desert Island. The Eighth Edition, orna- 
mented with 12 Engravings, 12mo. Price 7s. 6d. 

The LIFE and SURPRISING ADVENTURES of 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, with a Biogr il Account of 
Daniel Defoe, written expressly for this edition. A new 
Edition, complete in one volume, 12mo., beantifually 
i by Whittingham, and ornamented with 49 very 
ier Wood-cuts, from Drawings by W. Harvey. 
35. 

TALES from SHAKSPEARE. By Crartes Lams. 
A New and E unt Edition, with 22 superb Cuts, from 
Desigas by Harvey, and finely printed by Whittingham, 
In one volume, l2mo. Price 7s. Gd. 

AUSTIN HALL; or, After Dinner Conversations be- 
tween a Father and his Children, on Subjects of Amuse- 
ment and Instruction. 12mo,, illustrated with fine En- 
gravings. Price 5s. 




















A DISCOURSE of the OBJECTS, ADVANTAGES, 

‘CE. A New Edition, in 
Price 5s. 
ithout the fine 


ms the 


and PLEASURES of SCIEN¢ 
foolscap 8vo., illustrate h fi 
“ . “ 









rravilgs. 
«” This fas 
illustrative dition, for 
first number of tl y <nowled; 
DESCRIPTION of MORE THAN THREE 
DRED ANIM , with numerous fine Cuts, el 
printed by New : 
Edition. 
STORIES of OLD DANIEL. 
Edition, much improved. Price 6s. 
ELLEN CAMERON, a Tale for Young Ladies. Fine 
Plate, froma Drawing by Harvey. l2mo.° Price 5s. 
KEEPER’S TRAVELS, with fine Engravings, after 
Drawings by Harvey. Fourteenth Edition, 12mo. Price 6s, 





ingham. l2mo, 





12mo. The Tenth 




















GUY’S POCKET CYCLOPLEDI or, Epitome of 
Universal Knowledge. The Ninth Edition, oxtensively 
improved, with numerous appropriate Cuts, 12mo. Price 


10s. 64. 

STORIES from the HISTORY of ITALY 
Mannine. With fine Frontispiece and Vig 
Harvey. 12mo. Price 7s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE, 
ENTERTAINING LANGUAG 
PLE. By Mrs. Moorrt. Third Ed 
gravings. Price 7s. 6d. 

SKETCHES of the DOMESTIC MANNE 
INSTITUTIONS of the ROMANS. New 
12mo. Price 7s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPERORS. Orna- 
mented with Portraits and Maps. 12mo. Price 7s. 6d. 
ESSAYS on the INSTITUTIONS, MANNERS, &e. 
of ANCIENT GREECE. By H. D. Hutt, D.D. 
cond Edition. 12mo. Price 7s. 6d. 

TOMKIN’S SELECT POETRY. 
in 18mo. fine Frontispiece. Price 3s. 

The PARENT’S OFFERING. 
warp. A New Edition, enlarged. 12mo, Fine Frontis- 
piece. Price 5s. 

SANDFORD and MERTON. A New and Improved 
Edition, complete in one volume, fine Engravings. 12mo, 
Price 7s. 6d. 

MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL; or, the History of 
several Young Ladies, as related by themselves. The 
Ninth Edition, with fine Frontispiece. 12mo. Price 4s. 








in FAMILIAR and 
1 for YOUNG PEO- 
ion, 12mo, Six En- 














and 
Edition. 












se- 





A New Edition, 


By Carortxe Bar- 








BUCKE’S ENTERTAINING ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR; the illustrations given in Classical English 


Poetry. 18mo. Price 3s. 
COLUMBUS, CORTEZ, 
Discover 


and PIZARRO; or, the 
of America, and the Conquest of Mexico and 





Peru. For the Entertainment and Instruction of Youth. 
12mo. Any of the Three Portions sold separate, Price 
5s. 6d. each. 


EDGEWORTH’S PARENT’S ASSISTANT. A 
New Edition, with fine Plates, complete in 3 volumes. 
18mo. Price 10s.6¢. 


DR. AIKIN’S EVENINGS AT HOME. A New 








and Impreved Edition, by his Son, complete in 4 volumes, 
18mo. Price 10s. 

JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, with nu- 
merous Cuts, a New Edition, in 6 volumes, 18mo. 
Price 15s. 

EDGEWORTH’S HARRY end LUCY CON- 





CLUDED, in Conversations suitabie to Young People 
desirous of Weeful and S*ientific Knowletige. 4 vols, 12mo, 
Second Edition, Price 17s, 














TE DIAMOND MAGAZINE, with 
numerous Illustrations, is Published this Day, ana. 
contains twenty-four duodecimo pages, Price Three-lialf= 
pence, to be continued weekly. Also, in Monthly Parte, 
containing 96 pages, stitched in a wrapper, Price Sixs 
pence. CRITICAL OPINTONS. 
“ Very cleverly managed, and its matter original and 
cheap.”—National Omnibus. 
“ Conducted with great spirit and ability.”"— Literary 
Guardian. ’ 
“ A miniature of wit and good sense.’—Devonport 
Telegraph. 
“ A well-executed and interesting Magazine.’—Mar 
TIane Ewvpress. 
A real Diamond, a perfect gem, and its articles spark- 
its low price ought to give it a most extensive cir- 
culation,”—/Veekly Visitor. 
W.3S. Orr, Paternoster Row. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE ACQUIRET 
WITHOUT A TEACHER, 
Just Published, in 8ve., Price 12s., neatly done up in can- 
vas and lettered, the Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised 


and corrected, 

A GUIDE to th FRENCH 
he 5 LANGUAGE, especially devised for Persons who 
wish to study the El f that Language without 
the Assistance of a Teacher. By [. J. P. ve Bre 
canvas and lettered, 
EXERCISES in the 









HON. 
Svo., Price 8s., 
above work; by 
‘son of a mature understanding 
the French Lanat 
ssed teacher was 
rperfici 
Directions 








knowledge of i 
given 


may 
1 the Key to 
, who wish to 
instruct their children with the assistance of this book, 
how they must proceed. 

*,* So much esteemed is this very classieal work on 










Tea 





iing Language, that two guine 

for a copy at periods when new editions have been called 

lor. 
London : 





Printed for Bannwrn 


and CRApock, 
Paternoster Row, 





HOLYDAY GIFTS, 
Qs EASTER MONDAY, as an Easter 
Present, will be Published “ FLOWERS OF 
FABLE,” culled from the best Writers, and pruned of 
all objectionable matter. Embellished with 150 Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Price 5s. 
VizerELLy, Branston, and Co, Fleet Street; who have 
just Published New Editions of 
THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK, 
Which possesses the hitherto unattempted novelty of 
concentrating in one volume all that is in r 
as an exercise, a recreation, or a pursuit ; and forms a 
complete repertorium of all those accomplishments which 
grace the sex, and constitute the perfection of the female 








teresting, either 














character. 

“ Twenty years ago,” says the Literary Gazette, “all 
the talents in England could not have produced such a 
work.” 


’ 


1, richly bound in Embroi‘ered Crimson 
lished with upwards of 700 Engravir 
BOY’S OWN BOOK, 
The most acceptable present ever devised for youth, em- 
braciug the Sports and Exercises of out-cdoor enjoyment, 
the pastimes of a winter’s fire-side,—and the recreations 
of science,—copiously deta in nearly Five Hundred 
closely printed pages, embellished with upwards of 300 
Eugravings.—Price Ss. 6d. in ornamental boards; and 
10s. 6d. handsomely bound in Arabesque Embossed Mo- 
rocco, with gilt edges. 
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THE 











re TICAL COURSE of PURE 
ye MATHEMATICS. By Mr. J. R. Youne. 
Just Published, Price 10s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of MECHANICS, comprehending the 
Theory of Equilibrium and of Motion, and the First 
Principles of Physical Astronomy, together with a variety 
of Statical and Dynamical Problems. Illustrated by 
numerous Plates. 

Published by J. Sourer, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 
Of whom may be had, lately Published, 
By the same Author, 

1. ELEMENTS of the INTEGRAL CALCULUS; 
with its Applic to Geometry, and to the Summiua- 
tion of Infinite Series, &c. 9s. in cloth. 

2. The ELEMENTS of the DIFFERENTIAL CAT- 
CULUS: comprehending the General Theory of Curve 
Surfaces and of Curves of Double Curvature, 8s. in cloth, 

3. An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ALGEBRA, 
Theoretical and Practical; with attempts to simplify 
some of the move difficult parts of the Science, particu- 
larly the Demonstration of the Binomial Theorem, in its 
most general form; the Solution of Equations of the 
higher orders; the Summation of Infinite Series, &c. 
8vo. boards. 10s. 6d. 

4, An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the COM- 
PUTATION of LOGARITHMS;; intended as.a Supple- 
ment to the various books on Algebra, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

5. ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY ; containing a New 
and Universal Treatise on the Doctrine of Proportion, 
together with Notes, in which are pointed out and cor- 
rected several important errors that have hitherto re- 
mained unnoticed in the writings of Geometers. 

6. The ELEMENTS of ANALYTICAL GEOME- 
TRY; comprehending the Doctrine of the Conic Sections, 
and the General Theory of Curves and Surfaces of the 
Second Order, with a variety of Local Problems on Lines 
and Surfaces. Intended for the use of Mathematical 
Students in Schools and Universities. 9s. cloth. 

“If works like the present be introduced generally into 
our schools and colleges, the Continent will not long boast 
of its immense superiority over the country of Newton, in 
every branch of modern analytical seience.” 

For other testimonials, see the Philosophical Magazine, 
Presbyterian Review, Dr. Gregory’s Edition of Huttun’s 
Mathematics, &c. 









evo. Os. 


In the Press, 

An ANALYTICAL TREATISE on PLANE and 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, comprehendi: 
Theory of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, tos 
with the necessary Logarithmie and Trigonometric: 
Tables. 

Mr. Young gives Private Instruction in the Mathema- 
tics,—Inquire at 73, St, Paul’s, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





y In 3 vols. 
bh sleet DEMOCRAT. 
This Day is Published, Price 6d. 

HE HOUSE OF REFORM THAT 

JACK BUILT, with Twenty characteristic Cari- 
-catures. 

Published by Errinawam Wi1son, 88, Royal Exchange. 


——— 





This Day is Publishe ad, 12mo. ‘cloth boards, Price 7s. 
HESKIAN ANTHOLOGY: 
being a History of the Poetical Literature of Bo- 

hemia, With Translated Specimens, By Jonn Bowrtina. 
R. Hunter, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Just Published, a Pamphlet, entitled 
HE MORAL and PHYSICAL 
CONDITION of the WORKING CLASSES 
employed in the COTTON MANUFACTURE in 
MANCHESTER. By James Put.iips Kay, M.D. 
London: Ripeway, Price 1s. 6d. 


London: 


On Monday, April 16th, will be Published, 
H E HUNCHBACK, 
A NEW PLAY, IN FIVE ACTS. 
By James Sueripan Know es. 
Sust Published, in royal 8vo., with Maps, Plans, and 
Tables, Price 10s., cloth, 

THE POPULATION RETURNS of 1831, with a 
Statement of Progress in the inquiry regarding the occu- 
pation of Families and Persons, andthe Duration of Life. 

By J. Rickman, Esq., Clerk of the 
E. Moxon, 64, New Bond Street ; 

Booksellers. 


House of Commons. 


and sold by all 


ae. his Day i is Pp ublished, Price £E ighteenpence, 
j ' OME COLONIES.—Sketch of a 
Plan for the Grapvat Exrincrion or Pav- 
PERIsM, and for the DiminuTiIon oF Crime. By 
Rowranp Hi... 

* The author attempts to show that the establish- 
ment, on part of our waste lands, of Colonies for the 
Destitute, similar to those in the Netherlands, would in- 
crease the productive capital of the country ; and at the 
same time, through the means of moral and intellectual 
education, permanently advance the condition of the 
lowest class. 

Published by W. Simpxrn and R. Marsuatr, 
tioners’ Hall Court, London. 


~ NEW NOVELS. 
I 


THE ee & Bo i fF. 
A Nove.. 
Il 


WOMAN’S 
A Nove. 


Sta- 


LOVE. 


II, 

HOUSES. 
By a Lapy. 
Vv 


THE INVASION. 
By the Author of “ THe Conneorans’ 
“A work of very great research, power, mf of high 
entertainment, ”_ Metropolitan. 
so, 


as 
MR. LODGE’S NEW WORK. 
In 1 vol, Price 16s. bound. 

The GENEALOGY of the BRITISH PEERAGE ; 
with brief Sketches of the Family Histories of the No- 
bility. By Epmunp Longe, Esq. Norroy King of Arms, 
F.S.A. &e, With Engravings of the Arms, 

Saunpers and Ortey, Public Library, Conduit Street. 

*.* At this Extensive Establishment the perusal of 
all New Publications, English and Foreign, may be ob- 
tained in Town or Country.—Terms on applic ation. 





NEW WORKS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS, 
8, New Burlington Street. 
MESSRS. COLBURN anp BENTLEY 
Have Just Published the following New Works. 


In 3 vols. pots 8vo. 
ALES OF THE EARLY AGES. 
“ Zil- 


By the Author of “Brambletye House,” 
lah,” Xe. 

“A fresh testimony to the genius and research of Mr. 
Horace Smith. This work will be a favourite with the 
general reader for its romantic episodes and the rich va- 
riety of scenes and subjects it places before him.”—Sun. 

9 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
STANLEY BUXTON; 
Or, Tue ScHoo.FetLows, 
By Joun Gaur, Esq. Author of “The Ayrshire Legatees.” 
3 


In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 
“We believe the celebrated Trelawncy (the friend of 
Lord Byron) to be the author of this work, and that it 
embodies a considerable portion of the events of his 
earlier life.”—Literary Gazette. 


Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and illustrated, and re- 
vised and corrected by the Author, expressly for this 
Edition, Price 6s. 

THE PIONEERS. By Cooper. 
Forming the 14th volume of “ Toe Stanparp Novets.” 
ALSO NEARLY READY, 
1 


Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE CONTRAST. 
By the Author of “‘ Matilda” and “ Yes and No,” 
2. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ARLINGTON. 
By the Author of “ — ” and “ Herbert Lacy.” 


oiadion post 8vo. 
THE FAIR MP MAY FAIR. 


Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TENDISH; 
Or the Patrician at Sea. 


Ready for Delivery on the First of May, 
MR. WASHINGTON IRVING 
NEW SKETCH BOOK, 
In 2 vols, 8vo, uniform with the former work of the 
same Author, 





This Day is Published, 4 
HE THIRD and LAST. “VOLUME 
of the HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. 
By Rosertr Sovurney, Esq., LL.D. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This Day is Published, with Views, Portraits, and a Map 
of the Course ofthe Niger, 3 vols. 5s. each, 
NARRATIVE OF THE ADVEN- 
. TURES and SUFFERINGS of RICHARD and 
JOHN LANDER during their Expedition to discover the 
TERMINATION of the NIGER. Forming Numbers 
XXVIII. XXIX. and XXX. of the Family Library. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


T his Day is Pub lishe d, in small S8vo. Price 5s. 6d. boards, 


MeL ELANGE in English and French, 
Prose and Verse comprising Revolution, a 
Metaphorical Narrative 3 Sun- n-rise ; Sun-set ; 
Scraps; Catherine, & In Two Parts, 
By MARIn DE : LA VoyE. 
Published by Parnury, ALLEN, and Co. 
Leadenhall Street. 


Dramatic 


London: 


of SER- 
gned to be used in Families; edited 
J.R. Brant. Among the Contributors, are 
Rev. Doctors Tnceckerman (Boston, U.S.); Ledlie, 
(Larne, Ireland); Carpenter, (Bristol); 
(Dublin); Professor Ware (Boston); Duby Cellérier, 
Munier nen 1); Rev. W. J. Fox, H. Montgomery, 
+ RK. Be ard, G. Rebberds, J. J. Tayler, J. Martineau, 
Tugar>. 
L ‘ondon : “Hunrer, St. Paul's Churchyard ‘ 
RIDGE, Panyer Alley. 


Just Published, Price 19s. 
HE SECOND VOLUME 
: MONS, desi 


by the Rev. 


and Groom- 


This Day is Published, in a thick volume, Sein: with 
108 Woodcuts—Price, in cloth boards, 18s. 


GEOLOGICAL MANUAL. 

By Henry T. Detanecue, F.R.S. F.G.S. 
Member of the Geological Society of France, &c. 

Seconp Epirion, Corrected and Enlarged. 

“ A work of first-rate importance im the science to which 
it relates, and which must henceforth take its place in the 
library of every student in geology.”—Philosophical Mag. 
and Annals of Philosophy. 

“ Excellently well adapted to win onthe reader to be- 
come a student: it makes the acquisition of knowledge a 
pleasure.” — Atheneum. 

Printed for Treurre and Co, 30, Scho a are. 


Nor "ELS BY DISTINGUISHED WV "RITERS. 


Pes Bd T Le, deri Re ees 
In 3 Vols. 

“Chantilly reminds us touchingly of one of the most 
admirable fictions of the language, ‘The Bride of Lam- 
mermuir, ’’—Athen@um, 

“Tt has much of that dramatic power of incident which 
is the great charm of ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ ’—Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

“It is enriched with a melancholy inter 
that of ‘Guy Mannering.’”’—Atlas. 

9. 
THE ROBBER. 
By the Author of “ Chartley the Fatalist.” 3 Vols. 

“A Romance of great power and ability. 
Guardian. 


est akin to 


"—Literary 


THE “Jd BV 3 Vols. 
“ A very extraordinary Pi A: 


4. 
CAMERON. 

“Tts dialogues and scenes very strongly remind us of 
*Self-control,” and of ‘Marriage,’ and ‘ Inheritance. 
There are pictures of life in Scotland scarcely to be sur- 
passed.’’—Spectator. 

Printed for Epwarp Butt, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square; and to be 
had also at the principal Booksellers and Libraries in 
the Kingdom. 


3 Vols. 





MISS EDGEWORTH’'S TALES AND NOVELS IN 
MONTHLY VOLUMES, WITH SUPERB EN- 
GRAVINGS. 

On the Ist of May will be Published, Volume I. Price 5s. 
uniform in size and appearance with the Waverley 
Novels and Lord Byron's Life and Works,—to be com- 
pleted in Eighteen “Monthly Volumes, 


rp TALES AND NOVELS OF 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

The Drawings to illustrate this attractive Edition of 
the most engaging writer of the age, are wholly by Har- 
vey, and engraved by Charles Rolls, Goodall, H. Robin- 
son, Bacon, &c, in the most finished style of excellence ; 
each volume to contain a Frontispiece and Vi ignette; and 
the work will be bound in a cloth manufactured and em- 
bossed for the purpose, and lettered in gold. 

To delineate with accuracy the peculiar scenery of Tre- 
land, and give to native character all its humour and 
truth, Mr. Harvey visited many of its districts, and has 
thus been able to introduce into his talented sketches, 
living character and much of the wild and beautiful 
scenery of the country. 

*.* Sir Walter Scott, in his general preface to the first 
volumeof the Waverley Novels, thus alludes to Miss Edge- 
worth’s writings. W ith such valuable testimony to her 
merits, and her long-established fame, the 


was ever published— 
“Without being so presumptuous as to hope to emulate 
the rich humour, ‘pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact, 


0 » the ¥ lished friend, I felt | . . 
which pervade the works of my accomplished frienc felt | Maid of the Mountain, adapted to Weber's last Waltz, 


that something might be attempted for my own country, 
of the same kind with that which Miss Edgeworth so for- 
tunately achieved for Ireland—something which might 
introduce her natives to those of the sister kingdom, in a 
more favourable light than they had been placed hitherto, 
and tend to procure sy mpathy for their virtues and in- 
dulgence for their foibles.” 

The whole of the works have undergone a careful revi- 
sion and correction by the Author. 

The First Volume, comprising Castle Rackrent and 
Irish Bulls, is illustrated with fine Engravings by H. 
Robinson and I. Cook. 

London: Printed for Banpwin and Cranock, Pater- 

noster Row, and other Proprietors, 





| full of 


Drummond | 
2 the heart, and 





| Czerny, &e. 


Publishers | 
have been urged to “plac e an addition of her Works, in | 
form and size, by the side of the most popular book that | 


Just — - - 9 mee pee ren Additions, 
clot 
HE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD, 
By the Rev. R. W. Evans, M.A. 
Copies of this Work may be had neatly bound in silk 
with gilt edges, Price 7s.6d. and in Morocco extra 9s, 
Sorra, Exper, and Co, Cornhill, 





Just Published, in post 8vo. Price 9s. boards, 


MY OLD PORTFOLIO, or Tarzs 
and SKETCHES. 
By Hewry Grassrorp Ber. 

“There are passages in the volume of intense and 
commanding passion,—there are passages full of the most 
delicate and acute sense of the beauties of nature,—and 
there are passages of rich racy humour. The author isa 
man of genius in the strict acceptation of the term,’— 
Tait’s Magazine. 

“ A keen perception of the ridiculous, an overflowing 
: f the buoyant spirits of youth, a deep fecling of natura i 
beagQty, and a creative and wild fancy, are the characteris- 
ties of a mind which seems to us rather to have tried its 
wings than its powers in this work.”—Literary Gazette. 

“This is a collection in which fun, fancy, romance, 
love, wit, imagery, and thought are happily blended. 
Some of Mr. Bell’s pictures in the comic vein are per- 
fectly Cruiksh: ane an.’’—Literary Guardian. 

“ Sprightiy, eful, and natural.’’—Atheneum. 

“ Every page of the work is paloleat of genius, and 
‘most excellent fancy. Varying from grave to 
gay, the Tales and Sketches furnish matter for every 
mood, elevate the imagination, amuse the fancy, or touch 


‘Call up its sunshine, or bring down its showers.’ ”’- 

cdinburgh Observer. 

“The author of these very pleasant Tales and Sketches 
writes prose with a sweet and merry gesto of all tIMit is 
life and life’s ; and verse that hath poetry's soul in it, in 
the right dreamy and fantastic vein o’the thing.”’-—London 
Weekly Disp ttch. 

“This is the most amusing volume we have perused for 
a long time. To those who love striking incident con- 
veye id in elegant narrative—fresh thoughts and playful- 
ness of fancy—wit without affectation, and humour with- 
out vulgariiy, we can ‘safely recommend its perusal.’’— 
Edinburgh Spectator. 

“Mr. Bell published, about a twelvemonth since, a 
collection of very beautiful fugitive poems, entitled ‘ Sum- 
mer and Winter Hours,’ and he has here presented us 
with a series of prose sketches equally varied and fan- 
ciful.”—Jnverness Courier. 

* Mr. Bell is neither a heavy dragoon nor a black hus- 
sar; but as a literary light horseman, or rather rifleman, 
toying and yet dealing with his duty, he has probably 
no equal among the literary men of Sc otland. To us his 
endless quips and cranks are more amusing than even 
those of Thomas Hood himself.’ ’—Dumfrie s Courier. 

For similar notices see The Alfred, Sunday Times, Cou- 
rier, Greenock Advertiser, &c. &c. 

London: Smrru, ELDER, and Co. 
and Boyp. 


Edinburgh: Oxtvsr 





This Day is Published, in 2 vols. Svo. with Plates, 
Price 20s, 
QUIx MONTHS IN AMERICA. By 
Ste G. T. Viens, Esq., Barrister at Law. 

“This work is the production of an intelligent anda 
rational man; one who gives information rather than 
amusement. We have not seen a more fair and unpre- 
judiced view taken of the present position of the United 
States.” —Lite rary Gazette, April 7. 

* The chief merit of these volumes, next to their im- 
partiality, is the clear pictures and national views which 
the author everywhere draws. The laws, the religion, 
the vineyards, the mines, the elections, the Congress, , and 
the Indians, are all matters examined and discussed by 
our traveller; nor does he leave untouched the more in- 
teresting topic of the Canadas.’”’—Atheneum, April 7. 

Whittaker, TREACHER, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 











MUSIC. 
CORONATION ANTHEM. 


Just Published, in Full Score, 
LORD, Grant the King a Long 
Life!” Composed by Taomas Arrwoop as 
Part of the august Ceremonial of the Coronation of His 
Most Gracious s Maje sty William the Fourth, celebrated in 
Westminster Abbey, September 8th 1831, Price 15s. Ditto, 
ditto, Arranged as a Duet for the Pianoforte, by the 
Author, 4s. Ditto, ditto, Accompaniments to ditto for 
the Harp and Flute, 2s. Also, “Come, Holy Ghost,” 
Hymn, Four Voices, Attwood, 2s.6d. Sanctus and Re- 
sponces in G, Attwood, 2s. 6d. “Sweet Soothing Hope,” 
Glee, Four Voices, 2s. 
London: J. ALFRED Novetxo, 67, Frith Street, 

Soho Square, 


aA eee AT HALF PRICE! 

Overture to Masaniello, by Auber, 1s. 64.—Airs 
from Masaniello, Piano and Flute, four sheets, ls. 6d.— 
Chaulieu’s Brilliant Var. on“ Au Clair de la Lune,” 1ls.— 
Chaulien’s Arrangement ofthe Grand March from Masa- 
niello, 1s.—Chaulieu’s Var. on “Charmante Gabrielle” 
ls—Chaulieu’s New Quadrilles, “Les Clochettes,” 
ls. 6d.—Herz’s Popular Waltzes, 2s.—Herz’s Admired 








| Quadrilles, at 2s—Immense Variety of NEW MUSIC of 


every description, warranted Correct, by Rosstn1, Herz, 
at half the marked prices-—Catalogues 
Gratis.—Messrs, W. ALKER, 17, Soho Square. 


NEW SONGS, 
Published by COLLARD and COLLARD, (late 
Ciementi and Co,) 26, Cheapside, London. 
HE BRIDAL. By Hory, 2s. 
Shakspeare’s Epitaph, adapted to Beethoven’s 
In questa tomba, by C. Horn, and Sung by Mr. Braham 
at the Oratorios, 2s. The Faithless Knight, by Craven, 
the Poetry by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, 2s. The 





by Horn, 2s. The Norwegian Maid, Symphony and Ac- 


| companiment by Cleme nti, 2s. embellished with a splen- 
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